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FASHIONABLE HIEROGLYPHICS. 


Wuex the history of this age shall be 
written, it will be set down as one of 
the marks of its refinement, that much 
of domestic intercourse was carried on 
through a figurative medium, superior 
for simplicity and brevity tothe Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics, Peruvian cords, or 
Arabian cyphers. ‘ The material em- 
ployed,’ the future Champollion will 
say, ‘was a preparation of paper, which 
when put into the circulating shape, 
was called @ card: the symbols used 
were merely the name of the individ- 
ual, and sometimes certain cabalistic 
emblems were added from the alpha- 
bet. This we have reason to believe 
was the ordinary mode of communica- 
tion, and there is no invention of anti- 
quity the loss of which is more to be 
deplored, than this art of steganogra- 
phy.’ 

The discovery of a card-case in those 
days, will terminate the fame of the 
pyramids of Africa; and all the reliques 
of Herculaneum would be given for a 
single specimen of the mystical inscrip- 
tions of us ancients. All the other 
literary importations of Cadmus would 
be surrendered for an insight of the oc- 
cult meaning of the portentous conso- 
nants T. T. L. and P. P. C.: and the 
Sphynx and the Sybil will be neglected, 
as mysteries inferior to the broken and 
bent corners of the incomprehensible 
pasteboard. Such a prospect of puzzling 
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the Old Mortalities, and Archzological 
societies of futurity, should excite the 
good humoured people of our day, to 
multiply the uses of this invaluable 
agent, which is calculated to shed lus- 
tre on our age, when the ruins of our 
Parthenon shall stand in Chesnut street, 
in the present condition of its proto- 
type of Greece, and the Scotch Novels 
be to posterity, what the Ionian and 
Milesian tales are to us. 

There is this decided superiority 
which the card has above all other 
species of emblematic writing, that it is 
not merely expressive of language, but 

the actual representative, the 
eidehor, of the person, and attracts to it 
all the deference and courtesy, which 
its principal, in proper person, could 
command. It satisfies the despotic 
etiquette of visiting, and makes its re~ 
cipient the debtor’in kind of the repre- 
sented visitor. The valuable time that 
is thus saved—the, waste of words that 
is prevented—the Quantity of reputa- 
tion spared a little longer from being 
gossipped away, throw an i ble 
value on this branch of its em 
It reduces friendship to that:h 
character, which the poet 
abused for calling “a name,’ and saves 
the trouble of harbouring certain affec- 
tions which so often come in the way of 
some people. The card is a palpable, 
substantial metonymy: it bids the ten- 
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der farewell, prevents the sorrow at- 
tendant upon the parting of friends by 
substituting an unheard adieu for the 
painful embrace, or affords that retire- 
ment which overflowing grief delights 
to seek, and which we take it for grant- 
ed many a boudoir witnesses, when a 
P. P. C. is left by the footman of a 
friend, with whom the closest intimacy 
has subsisted—in cards. 

Carding is your only true politeness. 
It is sometimes a reference to that in- 
dependent principle,—that every one 
has a right, not only to choose their own 
company, but to select, in particular 
moods, the objects who shall be admit- 
ted to the honour of an audience. It is 
genuine complacency in a visiter thus 
to cast her fate, like the gambler’s, on 
her card, and to abide with patience 
the determination of the whim to be at 
home, or out (meaning of course) of 
the drawing room. Then again, if there 
be more than one in the same house 
to undergo the process of a call, even 
an actual entry, as another cunning set 
call it, would be ambiguous as to its 
object—but there is no mistaking an 
inverted corner—there’s more ma- 
gic in that than ever talisman per- 
formed. 

But the card is not only the herald of 
good will. She who planted the olive 
was the goddess of war. The Cadu- 
ceus, in the hands of Apollo, drove the 
flocks he tended; Mercury, with the 
same instrument, conducted the dead 
to their final destination. So, whilst 
the card is generally the type of fellow- 
ship, in other hands it is the challenger 
to combats bloody and bloodless. Their 
exchange is now the very emblem 
of good feeling—again the omen of 
revenge: and T. T. L., instead of 
taking leave, comes to signify to take 
life. 

But notwithstanding the great and 
manifold benefits, it is grievous to think 
that any limits should circumscribe the 
usefulness of this mighty substitute; 
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and it is recommended to whatever 
combinations in America correspond to 
the Patronesses of Almack’s, as the ar- 
biters of fashion, seriously to consider 
the importance of its extension to most 
of the purposes of life. I will just 
glance at the most ordinary of the cases 
in which their agency could be em- 
ployed. Sunday sometimes comes in- 
conveniently—when Scott or Cooper 
publishes on Saturday, or Madame des 
Modes is unpunctual : now what could 
be easier than to despatch a Card 
to the church? and I am so sanguine 
of the scheme, that I believe that as 
much devotion will be performed by, 
the proxy, as if the carders themselves ~ 
were present. Hogarth painted the” 
aperture of a church poor-box covered 
with cobwebs, to indicate its disuse; let 
them be converted into receptacles for 
the cards of the delinquent congrega- 
tion, and this reproach will be swept 
away, whilst the absentees may imi- 
tate the nascent morality of the Sand- 
wich Islanders, who having been taught 
the sanctity of the Sabbath, when there 
is no public service dress themselves 
in their best apparel, and spend the 
holy day in sleep. 

How easily might the importunities 
of the poor be silenced by presenting 
the supplicant for alms with a benevo- 
lent card; as the demands of creditors 
are effectually stopped by the ‘ tickets’ 
of their insolvent debtors. And how 
much more agreeable to send these re- 
presentatives to comfort the distressed 
and to supply the needy, than to visit 
their hovels in person, and partake 
their sufferings by sympathy ! 

What fatigues and weariness would 
be redeemed to good purposes by send- 
ing a card, instead of travelling to see. 
the curiosities of nature! It is told that 
a traveller boasted that he had accom- 
plished the view of Niagara in twenty 
minutes; the achievement would have 
been still more brilliant, and the stu- 
pidity of the employment entirely alle- 
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viated, had he transmitted thither a 
card, and a rhapsody for the Hotel 
Register, 

Shopkeepers would be grateful to 
receive the peaceful card in lieu of the 
personal invasions, which leave their 
counters in anarchy, and their tills in— 
statu quo. The every-day farce of 
diffidence in a Dame Heron, besought 
to bring an angel down, and when she 
of course 

‘laughed, and blushed, and oft did say 

Her pretty oath, by yea and nay, 

She could not—would not—durst not play,’ 
,—might be turned into a pantomime by 
presenting her card to her persecutor. 





In short, its sphere is that of social 
life, and its use coextensive with all its 
forms of substance and of show, when- 
ever they would rather be dispensed 
with, than observed. Thus employed, 
they would be of more value than the 
lamp of Aladdin, or his own shadow to 
Peter Schlemihl. And though we 
would rather that our own age should 
have the entire merit of the invention 
of the art, it must not be concealed, 
that there are grounds to believe that 
the card may be identified with that 
metaphysical attendant talked of by 
the ancients under the name of Taz 
Goop Genivs, 

, Q. 





The following very spirited poem, which will probably be new to our readers, appeared some time ago 
ina newspaper in one of our northern counties. It has been sent to us in manuscript by a friend of the 
author. The late vietory over the enemies of Greece, although it does not lessen the truth of the senti- 
ments contained in the poem, makes it jess appropriate to the present period, It isa fine effusion, how- 
ever, and possesses much interest. As a poem, it deserves to be generally known, as we believe it will be 


generally admired. 


Ed. 


GREECE. 


Written in Europe in 1826, by a Gentleman of Berwick, Penna, 


Has the shout of battle died 
O’er Helena’s classic shore ? 
Falls again her banner’s pride, 
Ne’er to wave in glory more? 


Was it a deceitful smile 

That the sun of freedom gave, . 
O’er Ionia’s hillsa while, 

Beaming but to mock the brave? 


Oh! the morn to glory dear, 
When on Suli’s marbled height 
Rose that sun on helm and spear, 


Marshall’d ’gainst the Islamite. 


Sleep they now—the brave that bore 
Death upon the Moslem host? 
Sleep they silent in their gore, 
Helmet cleft and banner lost ? 
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Have the hands that, firm in fight, 
Grasped the steel in battle day, 
Powerless ’gainst the Crescent’s might, 
Flung their broken brands away? 


Have the bosoms that beat high, 
Freedom’s morn arising fair, 
Now, while low her heroes lie, 
Burst in agonized despair ? 


No, tho’ many a warrior falls, 
Buried in a bloody grave, 
Still within Napoli’s walls 
Lives a remnant of the brave. 


Still on Parga’s strand I hear, 
Wild the cry of freedom swell, 
“Freedom, or a Spartan bier— 
Vengeance on the infidel !” 





Guardian Spirit of the free, 
Fly to Coron’s cliffs afar, 
Sound a charge across the sea, 
Summon Europe to the war. 


Sleeps then, there, one Christian sword ?— 
Sleeps! though Greece expiring calls ?— 
Rouse it ’gainst the Moslem herde, 

Rouse it, ere the red-cross falls, 


Sister Islands of the west, 

Ye that rent the despot’s crown— 
Ye that, from his proudest crest, 
Dashed the Gallic eagle down : 





Thou whose lion prince of yore, 
Led to war the mighty men, 
Who on Palestina’s shore 
Smote the turban’d Saracen: 


Oh! if mindful of your name, 
Ne’er you wish one blot to light 
On your stainless wreath of fame, 
Charge upon the Islamite. 


gat rr wePre sce as Ss a 


Boast ye that your bright swords gave 
Europe liberty and peace? 

See! another land to save— 

Forward now—and strike for Greecé. 
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Silent? ay, ’tis policy, 

Bids be mute their answering drums : 
Look! o’er all yon western sea, 
Not one British banner comes. 


Yet deserted Greece, tho’ all, 

- Reckless round thee on the sea, 
Mark thy new-born glory fall; 
Land of song! thou shalt be free. 


Stand, ye sons of Suli, stand; 

Fly not yet, ye bleeding brave— 
Firm as Macedonia’s band, 
Close around your fathers’ grave. 


O’er ye, on the battle plain, 
Heaven its sacred shield shall throw— bi 
Rally, rally---once again, # 
Down in thunder on the foe. re 





Hark ! a voice prophetic flies 

O’er Ionia’s dark blue waves, 

Round each sacred Isle replies, 
“Greeks shall never more be slaves,” 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE REEDS. 


Art thou any thing? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 
That mak’st my blood cold, and my hair to stare ? 


Speak to me, what thou art. 


Tar sun of an October afternoon was 
waning rapidly to the west, and fling- 
ing the shadows of the lofty forest far 
into the silent river, when two men, 
emerging from the bosom of the wood 
upon an open glade formed by the in- 
trusion of a little marshy creek into the 
forest, sate themselves down on a green 
knoll, and proceeded to disencumber 
themselves of their guns and hunting 
Wallets, 

Their clothes were coarse and un- 
sainly, and, together with their hands 
and faces, were thickly coated and 
tabbled with dark gray mud; and there 








JULIUS CESAR, 


was a rudeness and even wildness in 
their appearance, which was in charac- 
ter with the surrounding scenery, One 
of them was a tall spare man, apparent- 
ly of great strength, although his cheek 
was wrinkled, and his long straight 
black hair touched with the silver of 
advancing age. The expression of his 
countenance was serious, and perhaps 
melancholy. 

His companion was a short stout 
man, younger by many years, remark- 
able for a certain waggish cast of the 
eye and rosiness of the cheek, both of 
which seemed to owe their expression 
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and their colour less to the natural hu- 
mour of the inward spirits than to the 
unnatural operation of the outward; 
for this latter worthy, having drunk of 
the spring that bubbled from the grassy 
knoll, and suffered his dog and his com- 
panion to do the same, threw himself at 
his length upon the green sward; and 
drawing a wicker bottle from his wal- 
let, proffered it to his comrade, exhort- 
ing him to ‘‘ another taste of the need- 
ful.” 

**T will drink no more,” replied his 
companion, casting his eye upon the 
river, of which, with its blue, wooded 
shores, its little green island, and its 
array of small craft, a fine prospect 
Was enjoyed from their resting place; 
“J will drink no more, Anthony, and I 
advise you to do the same: for it isa 
weary three mile away to the Red Lion 
Road, and you have wood and marsh, 
hill and hollow to tramp, and no moon 
to light.” 

“Darn the difference,” rejoined An- 
thony, helping himself with great non- 
chalance to the draught which Michael 
had declined: “I have tramped the 
Red Lion muds and the Jarsey wilder- 
ness of a darker night than this can be: 
and I have always found that I could 
walk better and draw a surer trigger 
when I found my canteen empty, than 
when it hung heavy at my side. You 
think Iam drunk, Mike Kelly, or you 
would not grudge me the needful.” 

“Not quite,” answered Michael ; 
“but you have drunk more than’is be- 
coming or wholesome; and I recom- 
mend you to put up your bottle, and 
think of starting; for there will be a 
blow to night, and it would not be wise 
to be outlying in the woods in a squall 
or a thunder gust.” 

“Ay,” said Anthony, taking another 
philosophical smell at the bottle; “I 
know what you are prophesying about, 
Mike.—Dang me, if I can’t almost put 
my hand on the Jarsies! and see how the 
Peapatch is walking out of the water!” 


“It is a brave looming,” returned 
Michael, gazing thought on. the 
distant objects, as they seemed to lift 
themselves out of the motionless water, 
and project their elongated reflections 
towards them, in all the illusive conti- 
guity and clearness of the mirage; “it 
is a brave looming, but the night is 
hiding it. Anthony,” continued Mi 
chael, looking with regret upon the 
deep potations of his friend, and feeling 
jj loath to leave him intoxicated in the 


me—you can return to your own house 
in the morning.” 

“No, but I can’t though,” 
Anthony sulkily, very evidently 
coming cosey and ripe for mischief; «1 
wouldn’t walk by the Reeds after sun- 
down, no, not if I was sure of an otter 
or a dozen muskrats, I guess, Mike, 
you are about scared, and want com- 
pany on the bank.” 

“ Scared !” exclaimed Michael, calm- 
ly,—“I have walked on the banks after 
midnight, and was never disturbed,” 

“Now Mike, be honest,” returned 
Anthony, looking inquiringly in his 
face; “did you never see any 
atween this and the gravel shore?” 

_ “I have seen,” replied Michael, 
“an otter dashing into the water, anda 
fox blinking over the marsh, and @ 
mallard flying over head.” 

| “ But did you never hear any thing?” 





“Yes,” answered Kelly—“I have 
heard the winds piping and the waves 
moaning through the reeds; anda flock 
of geese conkling in the river—butl 


was unearthly; though sometimes whe 
a.marsh hen chucked, or a whipper- 
will moaned on a stump, I have beene 
moment startled.” 
“ Now I,” said Anthony, gathering up 
his features into an expression of busy 


heard another tale from one who walk- 
ed there, and whe both heard and saw 
strange things: the spirit came from 





woods, “you had better go home with : 


have never seen nor heard aught that, 


and mysterious importance,—“I have . 
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the reeds, and walked from the lower 
i the upper creek, where he dove in, 
wd screamed out to be saved. And 
that’s what he always does,” continued 
Anthony, exceedingly drunk and ex- 
eedingly solemn; “he rises, like a 
surgeon, from the lower creek, then 
goes pottering and groaning along over 
the causey, till he comes to the upper, 
ad then he dives in, and begins to 
scream out save me, save me!” 

«This is all an idle tale, Anthony,” 
replied Michael, beginning to gather 
w hisequipments—* I am not afraid of 
wil spirits; and if I should, chance to 
meet-any, old duck-hopper”—he laid 
his hands upon a long and heavy duck- 
ing gun—“ old duck-hopper may make 
ascatterment among them,” 

“Never pull trigger on a spirit,” re- 
plied Anthony significantly; “it is cer- 
tain death to fire at them; and besides, 
ifit was no worser, it is a waste of am- 
munition, for you can’t harm them. So 
ifyou see or hear any thing, don’t fire, 
Michael, don’t fire.” 

“I don’t think I shall,’ returned Mi- 
chael, drily; and he was about to re- 
commence his travel, when looking 
upon Anthony, and perceiving that he 
was particularly drunk, he again invi- 
ted him to go home with him. But 
Anthony did not seem in the humour of 
tither going himself, or suffering his 
companion to depart, insisting very 
srenuously that Michael should stay 
and finish the bottle, or remain and see 
it finished, 

_ Toall his solicitations Michael was 
mmoveable, and having advised the 
‘oper to take certain farm houses in 
his way, in order that hemight obtain 
shelter from the coming storm, if need- 
ful, he departed, and Anthony and his 
tog Baby were left in the woods. 

The sun had already set, and twi- 
light was settling into the duskier 
character of evening, when Michael 
‘gain issued from the wood, and found 
timself in sight of the bank or cause- 


——————— 


way so much dreaded by Anthony. 
This was an embankment of stone and 
turf, raised to prevent the influx of the 
river upon a large body of meadow or 
rather marsh land, which ran up for 
several miles into the interior, and was 
drained by the two creeks already spe- 
cified as the upper and lower. On the 
outer or river side of it lay a large 
body of black oozy mud, thickly cover- 
ed with reeds. 

It was high water when Michael 
drew in sight. Clouds were gathering 
in the heavens, and the river, which an 
hour before had been like a broad 
sheet of glass, was rippling under the 
influence of the wind, that blew by fits, 
whistling dolefully through the yellow 
and withered reeds, and passing away 
through the bleak marshes with a hol- 
low moan, 

Michael Kelly, although he had of- 
ten heard terrific histories of the Spirit 
of the Reeds, and had pretended to 
laugh at them as the creations of timo- 
rous or mischievous imaginations, did 
most devoutly believe, that night, that 
there was something more in them 
than he had commonly thought: and 
the mysterious suggestions of his 
drunken friend weighed heavily upon 
his mind. The fatal causeway how- 
ever was not above a mile in length, 
and although the night was setting 
rapidly in, he felt sure that by fast 
walking he could pass the haunted 
creeks. before it was completely dark. 

Drawing his belt tighter round him, 
and putting his gun in trail, he was on 
the point of starting for the exploit, 
when a well known sound, something 
like the harsh notes drawn from a 
clarionet by an inexperienced per- 
former, struck upon his ear; and look- 
ing around him, he saw a single wild 
goose feeding at the water’sedge. — 





Kelly had not been very fortunate in 
his day’s hunt; a few brace’of ducks,.a 
pheasant, and a squirrel, constituted his 
whole stock: the obvious opportunity. 
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of adding a wild goose to it was a 
temptation not to be resisted; and for 
a while Michael Kelly ceased to think 
of the Spirit of the Reeds. 

Creeping cautiously upon his hands 
and knees in a little hollow by the 
river side, he approached within a hun- 
dred yards of the fowl, and taking 
practised aim, fired. The bird fiut- 
tered, screamed, and dashed, wounded, 
into the water; where after a few 
struggles, it expired, and lay floating 
on the waves. 

It was now that Kelly felt the want 
of Anthony, and his dog Baby; for 
Baby, although a small and a mis- 
chievous dog, was well trained for land 
and water. There was no alternative 
—he must himself go into the water 
for it, or lose it. 

By the time he had secured it, it was 
completely dark; and charging hastily, 
he once more assayed the fearful 
causeway. 

The winds were now increased, and 
the heavens completely obscured by 
clouds; and occasionally a distant flash 
wandered over the sky and was follow- 
ed by a faint sound of thunder. The 
waters dashed heavily over the mud 
banks, and in some places even rushed 
up against the embankment, threaten- 
ing it with destruction. The reeds 
themselves gave forth a dismal sound, 
as they rustled together. But it was 
the wind that produced the greatest 
effect upon Michael’s heart. Rising 
with a growl from the dark waves 
whose foaming crests were only at 
times visible, it blew bleakly over the 
embankment, and here and there meet- 
ing with a solitary and stunted tree, 
piped and sung through its twisted 
branches, and then poured its last 
wail over the broad expanse of marsh 
in the interior, 

Michael was familiar with every 
inch of the'ground he was now treading; 
he had already approached within a 
furlong of the lower creek, and was 





———— 
advancing nearer and rer every 
stride—he bent forwards, and eagerly 
endeavoured to pierce the 
before him, when his blood thickened 
and his knees failed, as he saw a dark 
object moving before him on the catisey, 
He started, he stopped; and then re- 
proaching his pusillanimity, he brought 
duck-hopper to a charge, and dashed 
onward. The dark object moved to 
and fro across his path; he stopped; 
again strided forward—it was but a 
shrub bending over the embankment, 

Relieved, rejoicing, and ashamed of 
his ridiculous fears, he bethought him- 
self of reanimating his spirits by a 
cheerful laugh; and he laughed aloud. 
But it was a laugh in which there was 
no merriment; and a laugh too, that, to 
his infinite consternation and horror, 
was immediately echoed from behind, 
He started, dismayed and confounded, 
and afraid that his ears had deceived 
him; he stopped and laughed again 
again was his laugh returned in dis 
cordant and elfin merriment, and the 
wild tones, as they were borne past 
him on the wind, seemed to him likea 
shriek from the grave. 

Pouring forth one piteous ejaculation, 
he again started, but with longer and 
rapider strides—his footsteps were also 
echoed. Pausing an instant in a 
ecstacy of terror, he could hear feet 
pattering distinctly upon the hard and 
sonorous causeway, They ceased in- 
stantly, and were succeeded by a'long 
drawn groan, frightfully audible. 

* Michael again renewed his walk, ot 
rather his run, and the phantom fd- 
lowed closely, groaning and laughing. 
He was now opposite the lower creek, 
and in a fit Of horror, stopped. ‘The 
footsteps ceased, but the groans ad 
laughter were incessant. Michael g* 
zed; but every thing was shrouded in 
obscurity. “In the name of God and 
his holy saints, what are you?” €& 
claimed Michael. He was 

by a shriek that froze his bled 
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«What are you, for God’s sake?” 
again demanded Michael, his teeth 
chattering. A shriek louder and more 
horrible was the only reply ; and again 
Michael fled with a speed that seemed 
to leave the phantom behind him; at 
least he thought so; but he was mis- 
taken. 

He had now reached the upper 
creck; this was wide and deep, its 
sides a shelving mass of soft mud; fur- 
nished with a tunnel and gates, over 
which the causeway ran. Immediately 
beyond it, the embankment made a 
sharp turn or angle—Michael was 
flying by this, when he again heard 
laughter and footsteps behind him. 
He ran the faster—but was suddenly 
chained to the ground at hearing a few 


rods behind him a heavy plunge in the 


water, followed by a loud cry of “ save 
me! save me! save——’’ and it seem- 
ed as if the voice had been strangled 
in the water. 

Words fail-of describing the intense, 
various and overwhelming horror of 
that moment—one while paralyzed and 
fainting, he staggered and tottered 
over the path ; at another time nerved 
With the strength and activity of mad- 
ness, he dashed onwards like an arrow. 
He had gained many hundred yards; 
the sounds had all ceased, and although 
he ceased not for a moment to urge his 
speed to the utmost, he was beginning 
to recover his recollection, when a long 

‘and loud howl came upon the wind, 
totally different from all the noises he 
had previously heard. ‘ 

Again terrified and distracted, he 
hastened his pace; but the-phantom, 
a at short intervals, gained upon 

im, 

He was within a few yards of a fence 
that ran across the causeway, and’ in 
order to reach it by the nearest path, 
he dashed impetuously through a shal- 
low pool of water, and was climbing 
the barrier, when he heard another 
howl, close behind him, and at the 
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same time, something plunged into the 
pool, and by the time he had passed 
the fence, was within a few feet of him. 

Desperate and forgetful of Antho- 
ny’s injunction, he brought his gun 
round, and guided by the sound, he 
pulled the trigger. 

The loud and stunning explosion of 
the piece was followed by a faint moan, 
a short agitation of the water, and 
then every thing was’ silent, but Mi- 
chael’s heart, which knocked audibly 
against his ribs. 

Jonathan Kelly and his sister were 
sitting at their supper table, listening 
to the roaring of the winds and waves, 
and in’ momentary expectation of the 
arrival of their brother. 

*¢J] am rather inclined to think,” 
said Jonathan in answer to an enquiry 


from his sister, “that Mike has gone 


home with Anthony Brooks, or he’d be 


home afore this.” 


‘It is an awful night,” said the sis- 
ter, “and I should think Michael 
wouldn’t come over the marshes after 
nightfall.” 

“Come, it’s not worth while to talk, 
Mag,” replied her brother; “he has 
gone home with Anthony, no doubt— 
Tony has been drunk and Mike has 
taken him home, that’s it. "Why don’t 
you eat, Mag? there’s no use in wait- 
ing any longere-come, pour’ me a 
cup.” 

“Your cup has been standing by you 
this half hour,” replied Margaret, 
looking fearfully in his face, “Don’t 
you think, brother-——” 

“No, I don’t,” replied Jonathan 
grumly, tossing his coffee down his 
throat and then rising to swear it was 
as cold as ice. “Come, I’li fasten the 
door and go to bed,” and so saying he 
approached the door, and already had 
placed his hand upon the lock, when it 
flew open with a violence that sent him 
reeling to the extremity of the room, 
and at the same instant in burst Mi- 
chael, his countenanté, pale and hag- 
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gard, and his whole frame shaken by 
some fearful convulsion. 

“ Why, devils! Mike !” exclaimed Jo- 
nathan, as his brother staggered into a 
chair, and fastened his wild and ghast- 
ly eyes upon him—“What’s the mat- 
ter, man, what’s the matter?” 

But it was not until he had shaken 
him roughly by the shoulder, that Mi- 
chael recovered his consciousness; and 
when he did, instead of satisfying their 
curiosity, he merely called for cup 
after cup of coffee, which he swallowed 
with wild and voracious eagerness. 

To all their inquiries he answered not 
a word, until at last the coffee-pot being 
exhausted, and brother and sister be- 
coming more importunate, he exclaim- 
ed in a voice of thunder—*“ Go to bed 
—begone, leave me, both of you.” 

Jonathan and Margaret both regard- 
ed their elder brother, as a father. 
Margaret obeyed him instantly, and 
Jonathan, after having looked over his 
game, and laid duck-hopper on_ its 
usual resting place, thought fit to fol- 
low her example. 

_ The morning found Michael still sit- 
ting in abstraction and confusion of 
mind by his fire side. All night long 
did he ponder over the occurrences of 
the evening, until his meditations seem- 
ed to assume the vividness of reality, 
and the horrid laugh and the wild 
shriek were again Finging in his ears. 
Overcome at last by watching and fa- 
tigue, his head nodded upon his bosom, 
and his cogitations and terrors were 
lost, or rather mingled with his slum- 
bers. He heard the dash in the water, 
and the wild shrieks of the drowning 
phantom—then came the long and 
doleful howl—and Michael felt that 
something had seized roughly upon 
him. He awoke; his brother was 
standing by him—it was day. 

«Did you ever hear any thing of the 
Spirit of the Reeds?” said Michael, 
with a shudder. 








“Hum,” replied his brother scorn- 
fully, “ it is out then! the Spirit of the 
Reeds! I thought you were above ~~ 
silly notions, brother.” 

“Did I not hear—did I net heaumnil 
Pll tell you something may. make 
your notions as silly as mine,”—and 
Michael recounted his adventure with 
the Spirit of the Reeds, and concluded 
by demanding fiercely, “and what 
think ye of that, boy ?” 

“What think [?” returned the bro- 
ther thoughtfully—* You heard a fall 
in the water?” 

**T did.” 

«* And a voice crying out for help?” 

“«T did.” 

**Was that voice like a human 
voice?” 

‘* Ay—like a human voice strang- 
ling in the water.” 

“Why then let us go there, in God’s 
name,” replied the brother quickly— 
‘I fear me—Anthony was ever a 
tricky fool.” 

“ Anthony !” exclaimed Michael, 
while his countenance became ghastly 
with a new expression—* Anthony! 
why yes, we had better see to it.” 

It was sunrise when the brothers 
found themselves upon the causeway, 
and in sight of the fence and the pool— 
a dark body, the carcase of some ani- 
mal, was floating inthe latter. It was 
Anthony’s dog Baby. 

The brothers looked one another in 
the face.—The horrid suspicion, in-, 
creased if not confirmed by this sight, 
was to each of them, both question and 
answer. They spoke not a word, but — 
rushed towards the upper creek. The 
tide was low, and the creek, dwindled 
to a narrow runlet of water, flowed be- 
tween vast masses of bare and oozy - 
mud. Both uttered a cry of horror, a8 
they came in sight of it. The body of 
a man lay on the mud, his hands 
clenched desperately around the stalk 
of a broken reed, his feet rolling im 
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rn- the creek. It was the body of An-|j the mischievous pranks of Anthony 
the thony. Brooks, can pass it without bestowing 
uch Duck-hunters still regard the spot |] one shudder to the memory of the 
ne with veneration; and none of them, |} Spirit of the Reeds. 
me, who remember the wicker bottle and = 
ake 
* FOR TNE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
hat ON SEEING AN OLD COPY OF SIR THOMAS MORE’S MISCELLANEOUS 
+n LATIN POEMS DRILLED THRUUGH BY WORMS. 
fall Once on a time (the story’s short) 
Sir Thomas graced King Harry’s court; 
»” A very stagyrite at Greek, 
And famed for repartee and freak. 
nan His janty thoughts in crabbed Saxon 
We long have ceased to pay a tax on; 
ng- His bed of* plank, and shirt of hair, 
d's No more create a stupid stare; 
“i And all his verse and prose in Latin 
oe Serve only moths and worms to fatten : 
Himself and they, though highly rated, 
= Have both been since decapitated. 
ay! It chanced, a quidnunc, t’other day, 
At Dobson’s stopp’d, *twas in his way; 
= And as he view’d the learned shelves, 
hie Espied a tome in dusty twelves : 
ani- The title-page upon it bore 
was The name and style—Sir Thomas More ; 
; And modern brains to puzzle quite, 
th *T was wrote in Latin out of spite. 
st, , Poems of every name and nature, 
and - Odes without fire, and harmless satire, 
but And Epitaphs that moved no pity, 
The « And Epigrams that were not witty, 
pon With Panegyrics wrote in fear 
ony To o’ershoot the mark—but came not near; . 
a8 Were crowded here in imitation 
y of Of Knickerbocker celebration. 
nds Now as he turn’d the pages o’er, 
“" In hope, amidst the musty lore, 
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* Penances to which Sir Thomas thought proper to subject himaglf. 
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Some wit to glean, or manly sense 

To bear away in triumph thence ; 

He spied a hole, through which had crept 
A worm, as on the shelf they slept, 
Which, many a misanthropic year, 

Had here indulged his ghostly cheer, 
Till every leaf was more or less 

The prey of his insatiateness. 

The reptile seem’d a brute of sense, 
And waged his war with some pretence. 
Where Loves displayed his rosy bowers, 
He trod with caution o’er the flowers; 
As loth to mar a scene so fair, 

Or else he deem’d the banquet spare : 
Perhaps ’twas prudence bade him shun 
An ambush worse than pike or gun; 
Perhaps he now had lost the zest, 

And spurn’d what once he fancied best : 
So on he journey’d, till he came 

To open fields and fairer game. 

Where Paxzernics round him lay, 
The hero urged his desperate way; 
And, heedless or of lie or truth, 

He plied his sharp remorseless tooth, 
To prove the adage, since forgotten— 
“In fancy ripe, in reason rotten.” 

These past, a strange amorphous group 
Beneath him lay—an armed troop, 
That naughty dames and lords assailed, 
Astrologers and knaves impaled : 

Not such as those old Martial writ, 
That show’d their teeth, and barked, and bit ; 
But such as you and I might write, 
To ease ourselves of present spite. 
Besides, there are some arrant fools 
Who scorn to live by sober rules; 
Self-loved alone, who, soon as spoke, 
Discharge a friend with every joke; 
And who amidst their missile dirt 
Cry out forsooth, ’tis all in sport: 

I do not say Sir Tom’s are such, 

But put this in by way of crutch. 
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Here to these Ericrams he clings, 
And robs them of their guiltless stings. 
Tired of his critic task (the elf 
Had passed his life upon this shelf, 
A hundred years and more had sped 
Over his labours and his head) 
Poor Dennis lays him down to die 
Midst Eerrara and Exzer. 
But e’en in death (so true is Pope) 
His ruling passion still had scope, 
For ere the gloomy leaves he quitted, 
Was every dirge with malice twitted. 
Nestor of worms! thy race is run! 
Dennis of worms! thy task is done! 
*Tis mine to toll thy funeral knell— 


Thou Prince of Critics! fare thee well ! 
. §. 
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«I hate,” says Sir Oliver Surface, “to {| the lower animals in the arts of self-pro- 
sve prudence clinging to the green suc- || tection; its inexperienced hand would 
kers of youth; ’tis like ivy round a sap- || grasp the flame as readily as the rattle, 
ling, and spoils the growth of the tree.”’ || and play on the hole of the asp, or the 
The sentiment of the old nabob sounds || cockatrice’s den. Childhood is but an 
immoral, but.ona philosophical contem-|| extended infancy: bodily growth seems 
plation, it will prove a good one, if un-|} to be all that years have added: heed- 
derstood in its natural and most favour- |} lessness the very principle of its felicity. 
able import. The reference is to ex- || Fearless of danger, and with spirits to 
cessive circumspection on the part of || disregard all ill consequences, it lets its 
the young, in regard to the common |j bark loose, with 
schemes and circumstances of life, and if “Pleasure only at the helm, — 
intimates, that it is unreasonable for |} 4nd fondly dreams each wind and star its friend.” 
youth to be picking out their steps with || Yet comparatively seldom does it pay 
the same caution, that is proper in ma- |jfor itstemerity, The best and natural 
turer years, when there are fewer op- safeguard against the dangers which the 
portunities to amend or retrace. growth of such dispositions may seem ‘ 
It is well to inquire into the law of ||to threaten the youth, is the guidance 
nature, before we pronounce an oracu- |} which nature will afford in her owntime, 
lar opinion on a subject, that comes so |j and soon enough to shield and strength- 
entirely within its jurisdiction. Provi- jen her child. Like the tutelar interpo- 
dence has stamped on each stage of ex- | sitions of the divinities of mythology, 
istence its abiding characteristics. To ||the superintendence of wisdom may 
its first period, it has assigned helpless- || seem long withdrawn, but no sooner 
hess—an infant has not the instinct of |! does the crisis arrive, than the present 
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Deity is felt in all the power and kind- 
ness of a watchful Providence. 

To the young we look for enterprise, 
the very spirit of which is imprudence. 
All the great and stirring undertakings 
of men, which fill history with its pro- 
digies of valour, and success, and mag- 
nificence, have begun in imprudence: 
in that spirit, at least, which the calcu- 
lating and the wary call such. Philip, 
Alexander, Napoleon, our own Revo- 
lution, are some of the names which, 
now consecrated by fame, call up re- 
membrances of deeds, whose beginnings 
we must, in this view, pronounce mad ; 
so entirely were they undertaken against 
the probability of any other event, than 
the annihilation of their projectors. It 
is well observed in that book of wisdom, 
the Spectator, that ‘a person who aims 
only at what is likely to succeed, and 
follows, too closely, the dictates of hu- 
man prudence, never meets with those 
great and unforeseen successes, which 
are often the effect of a sanguine tem- 
per, or a more happy rashness: and 
this,’ he adds, ‘ perhaps may be the rea- 
son, that, according to the common ob- 
servation, fortune, like other females, 
delights rather in favouring the young, 
than the old.’ There may be a better 
reason than this, however: youth being 
the probationary term of life, it is the 
proper season for man to learn the pre- 
cariousness of his pursuits, the caution 
which will be requisite in conducting 
them, and the philosophy with which 
reverses must be met. Nature has, 
therefore, given him at that age, a tem- 
perament which does not succumb to 
disappointments, that he may prepare 
himself to avoid them, when age shall 
have destroyed the happy faculty of 
submission, by which all evils lose their 
oppressiveness, 

Were youth to scan with near-sighted 
timidity, every measure that invites its 
daring, the mind would be shrivelled, 
at a period when its impressions and 
exercises must be generous and expan- 








————==. 
sive. Its progress in knowledge would 
be impeded: banished from the school 
of experience, it would be afraid to 
encounter obstacles, and having nevep 
learned the art of subduing opposition, 
will yield, without a manly struggle, to 
every alarm. 

Besides, it is a robbing of futurity, to 
appropriate to the spring of life the 
properties which nature has apporti- 
oned toa more advanced stage. ‘To 
every thing there is a season: and 
whenever this rule is attempted to be 
contradicted, the consequences must re- 
vert on the transgressor. The growth 
of the body and the mind are every 
way analogous: precocity in either, 
makes the subject of it a prodigy, so 
long as the time lasts, when it is con- 
trary to the course of nature to antici- 
pate the maturity, which years only 
ought to afford; but when the proper 
age for either has arrived, instead of 
continuing to increase progressively, it 
will be found that the most uncommon 
promise results in the ordinary capacity 
of the age it has attained. Premature 
manhood is not only awkward, but ti- 
diculous: and like him who has reached 
the stature of a man, without acquiring 
physical strength proportionate to his 
size, the intellectually precocious usu- 
ally dwindle into mediocrity, if they do 
not fall far below it. So with the dis- 
positions: each age has its own, and 
when one assumes the peculiarities of 
4nother, the union is as incongruous as 
it would be to fix a venerable head on 
the shoulders of a boy. We donot find 
that those who make early displays of 
prudence, are more fortunate or more 
happy in their ripe years, than those 
who were not, like them, terrified from 
every hazard by the dangers it por- 
tended. The very defeat of high and. 
noble schemes, is more pleasant than 
the cold security of those, who havend 
such store of adventures in their memo~ 
ries, to comfort their old age and cause 
them to feel satisfied with themselves 
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that they, at least, made bold attempts, 
Laying out of view the hypocrisy of the 
one, and the licentiousness of the other, 
Charles Surface would have made a 
better and more fortunate man than 
Joseph. One suffered the maxims of a 
heartless philosophy to freeze his young 
blood ; the other gave the rein to the 
generous carelessness of his nature, and 
trusted to himself and to fortune to re- 
pair what he lost through excellence 
of disposition and an overflowing phi- 
lanthropy. In his old age, Joseph would 
have been one of that venerable race, 
still extant, who despise youth for their 
frivolity and light-heartedness— who 
find no congeniality with their honest 


exuberance of feeling, and regard them | 


as a generation unworthy to succeed 
their grave ancestry. Charles would 
remember that he too had been young 
—his heart would expand with its na- 
tive kindness, as he mingled with them 
inthe sympathy of a common nature, 





lee 


and only grieve to think, that so soon 
the lapse of years would change the 


‘features of the scene. 


The writer must again warn his 
readers against a misapprehension of 
his sentiments. He is no sensualist, in 
practice nor in doctrine, and would ra- 
ther inculcate the original philosophy 
of the abused Epicurus—that the exer- 


cise of virtue, and the cultivation of the 


mind, constitute the worthiest employ- 
ment of life, and are the true methods 
of attaining that happiness which eludes 
mortal pursuit, only because it is sought 
in a wrong direction. Prudence is, 
undoubtedly, a virtue, but it has its. 
season, its place, and its degree; and 
to adopt the illustration which has 
served as a text to these remarks—it 
should not be the vine stunting the 
growth of the tender sapling, but the 
ivy which mantles and adorns the aged 
elm. 
E. E 
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it was a dream—and thoughts like these 
Dreams often bring to me. 

In the Moon’s wan light I journey’d on, 

My spirit was set free : e 
I saw—as I passed in my upward flight 
Through the breaks in the marbled sky— 

My native town far, far below, 

And its rivers flowing by. 


And through that sea of clouds I passed 
To the blue immensity 

That stretch’d beyond—a solitude 
Without ear, voice, or eye. 

And there was none save me alone 

In that boundless realm of air ; 


And I thought how dreary it would be 
If God did not dwell there. 
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The méon, methought, grew less and less, 
And the,stars blazed large and full, 

Like suns they seem’d, as I past them by, 
All bright and beautiful. 

Swift as an arrow from the bow 

I pierc’d the dark thin air, 

And a blessed gale of heaven came, 
And.fann’d my cheek and hair— 


O let me see thy face, my God! 

Thus pray’d I fervently— 

And a living blaze of light burst forth, 
Anda stream of harmony ; 

And a thousand harps of gold were strung, 
And a thousand lustres shone, 

And I saw and heard the seraphim 

That harp’d before the throne. 


And God himself, my fathers’ God, 

Sat in the midst—and all 

Veil’d their bright faces with their wings, 
And bow’d, both great and small : 

And I saw my own dear babes, whom God 
On earth to me had given; 

And I fain had press’d them to my heart, 

But I woke—for I felt ’*twas heaven. 


Line 24,—‘‘It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek.” Coleridge. 
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Tune seems to be a strong analogy 
in almost every case between the lite- 
rature of a country, and its physical pe- 
culiarities. Beneath skies that are never 
clouded, and amidst the softness of per- 
petual spring, we naturally look for ro- 
mantic sensibility, and poetical enthusi- 
asm: among the frozen hills and end- 
less snows of an arctic region, what 
more can we expect than unpolished 
vigour, and ungoverned feeling ? While 
in that chosen land where neither heat 
nor cold preside in uninterrupted power, 











but follow each other in endless succes- 
sion; the genius of the people is mark- 
ed by the coolness of conception, and & 
temperance of emotion, at equal dis 
tance from rugged violence, and the 
warmth of effeminate refinement. It 
may be a fanciful conceit; but it seems 
to us, that nature has assigned to every 
zone, its portion of intellectual exer 
cise. There is a sternness, both exte 
rior and mental, in’ the inhabitantsof 
frozen countries, which forms a visible 
distinction between them and the rest 
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of men. When their rudeness shall be 
cultivated, and their ferocity subdued, 
it is difficult to tell how this peculiarity 


will display itself. But during the ages 


which have witnessed their ignorance 
and debasement, it has been exhibited 
in those wild and fearful fictions of gi- 
ants and spectres, and mysterious agen- 
cies, for which we are indebted to the 
Scandinavian fancy. In warm and fer- 
tile regions, the gentle Muses seem to 
have reared theirthrone. The genius of 
amatory song loves best to sport among 
the spicy groves, and ride on the odo- 
riferous breezes of the south. To the 
ealm and calculating intellect of the 
mid-way nations, who, though they have 
the pleasures both of summer and win- 
ter, are chained in perpetual servitude 
to neither, is left the less romantic, but 
sublime task of opening the mines of 
knowledge, revealing the secrets of the 
earth, and subjecting to human scrutiny 
the operations of nature. Of this an- 
alogy, the influence of climate on the 
fancy and the moral sensibilities affords 
an adequate solution. Having alluded 
to the general fact, let us now examine 
a particular example. 

We are all familiar with the contrast 
which has frequently been drawn be- 
tween the poetry of Europe and of Asia. 
Of the former, classical antiquity pre- 
sents at once the highest model and 
most favourable specimen. The Mu- 
ses of Greece were fabled to reside on 
the summits of her cold but fertile 
mountains; and there is something in 
the local habitation thus assigned them, 
exceedingly appropriate to those beau- 
tiful creations which their aspiring ge- 
niys enabled them to produce, ~ The 
literature of Athens in its uncorrupted 
purity, is, as far as possible, removed 
from rich and exuberant redundance. | 
Its faults are faults of the opposite ex- 
treme, rigidity of thought and stiffness 
of expression. Its excellencies lean 
with a visible propensity in the same di- 





rection. ‘They aré precision, clearness, 
vor.,, I, 


the freshness of a healthy 
equal distance from the pave dimness 
of northern fiction, and the 
extravagance of oriental romance. "Even 
Homer, whose fervour of conception 
often rises to the height of ebullition, 
exhibits nothing in the workings of his 
creative fancy, analogous to the gilded 
bombast or laboured fustian of the mo- 
dern muse. The latter is the fruitless 
toiling of a barren intellect, to pile with 
words its hopeless vacuity of thought. 
The former is the boiling over of an ex- 
haustless reservoir, in which’ every 
bubble that escapes serves to indicate 
the strength and richness of that which 
is left behind. In a word, the charac- 
ter of Attic literature, is chastened ele- 
gance, neither encumbered with the 
weight of superfluous ornament, nor 
marred by the deformities of barbarous 
conceit. 

We descend from “the cold moun- 
tain tops of Hellas,” and as we journey 
towards the east, new prospects, physi- 
cal and intellectual, present themselves 
to view. We have exchanged the land 
of sparse, but healthy vegetation, for 
that of teeming and spontaneous fertili- 
ty—the grassy walk for the bed of 
roses—and a cool, but salubrious and 
bracing air, for the voluptuous fannings 
of aromatic gales. In the garden of 


Asiatic genius, all is richness and pro-@ 


fusion—but a richness which cloys from 
its unmingled sweetness, and a profu- 
sion which palls from the absence of 
variety. There is in the effusions of 
oriental genius, more of that mere ex- 
terior embellishment, which, without 
some substantial subject around which 
to throw its charms, is stale and unpro- 
fitable trash—and less of that vis vivi- 
da animi which needs no ‘aid from de- 
coration to give or to increase its poten- 

cy. 
The advantage, then, so faras relates . 
22. 
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to the solidity of the groundwork, is on 
the side of the Greek; with respect to 
beauty : embellishment, it is. doubt- 
ful and divided. There is a correctness 
of judgment, as to propriety of concep- 
tion and expression, unknown to the 
Eastern writer, which contributes more 
than any other cause to the chastened 
elegance of Attic composition. With 
the standard of correctness drawn from 
classical authority, the cultivated minds 
of the West are all familiar. What- 
ever, therefore, violates or varies from 
this standard appears to us a defect al- 
most unpardonable; and as we have been 
taught in the same high school, that rich- 
ness and elegance of ornament can never 
atone for the slightest transgression of 
propriety, we open the poems of the 
East predisposed to censure their most 
boasted excellencies, and turn with dis- 
gust from their brightest charms. Now 
the justice of such a condemnation may 
be questioned. It has by some been 
disputed, and with at least a show of 
plausibility, whether the rigid rules of 
propriety, now fully admitted among 
western critics and writers, are not ra- 
ther deduced by an arbitrary process 
from unquestioned authority, than foun- 
ded in natural and immutable principles. 
But laying aside the consideration of 
this point, it should be recollected, that 
these canons of criticism, whatever be 
their intrinsic value, are not recognised 
in all their extent among the literati of 
the East; and the inference seems to 
be, that the merit of their writings 
would more justly be determined by an 
appeal to simpler principles, and a dis- 
regard of systematic niceties. If we 
pursue this method, and commence the 
perusal of their works, distinctly recol- 
lecting that they feel no such prejudice 
against extravagance of thought and re- 
dundancy of diction, as we have derived 
from habit and instruction, we cannot 
fail to find much that deserves our ad- 
miration. 

In fertility of fancy the Asiatics stand 








unrivalled, Sir William Jones, an ac- 
knowledged master of the language and 
letters of the ancient world, and noted 
from his childhood as an enthusiastic 
lover of the classic authors, delibe- 
rately gives the palm of richness and 
brilliancy of invention to Ferdisi the 
Persian Bard, over Homer and all 
other poets with whom he was acquain- 
ted. It is indeed the excess of this sin- 
gle quality, which, by its disproportion 
with the rest, produces what to us ap- 
pears extravagance. The imagination 
of the oriental teems with strange and 
beautiful creations, which his taste in- 
duces him to look upon with pleasure; 
and as he acknowledges no rule which 
would condemn the improbability or 
wildness of these favourite conceptions, 
he embodies them in words, and throws 
around them that luscious garb of rich 
and flowing language, which in western 
tongues is unknown and unintelligible, 
If we examine some of the productions 
of Arab and Persian fancy, without re- 
spect to congruity of metaphor or pro- 
priety of phrases, but merely following 
the author’s mind in its wanderings 
through regions unknown and unima- 
gined, we shall readily subscribe to the 
praise which orientalists have lavished 
on Eastern fertility of thought, and ¢o- 
jria verborum. When the poet of the 
West undertakes the task of composi- 
tion, he feels himself surrounded by 
tangible restraints. If, in the ardour 
of an excited fancy, some novel idea is 
suddenly suggested, he looks back to 
the practice of antiquity, around him to 
the taste and spirit of the age, and for- 
ward to the judgment of posterity. He 
vacillates between the pride of originali- 
ty and the dread of critical severity, till 
his inspiration, so to speak, subsides. 
Then he sees or fancies that he sees 
extravagance, in all that charmed him 
as original; and he gradually brings it 
nearer to the ordinary track, till what 
before was striking novelty, is trans- 
formed into hackneyed common-place. 
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_ From these inconveniences the orien- / From these general coudbderations, 
tal bard is free. He bows to no criti- jj it would appear that there is: much in 





cal authority, and knows the minds for 
which he writes too well, to fear that 
they can be startled by the vagaries of 
hisfancy. We generally see the images 
as they first rose upon his mind, in all 
their native grossness or delicacy, de- 

formity or grace, unchanged by subse- 

quent reflection, and untouched by the 

lime labor. There is a freshness in 

their aspect wholly unlike the withered 

formality of his conceptions, who hesi- 

tates for hours over every sentiment, 
and pauses in doubt over almost every 
word. Asnoattempts are made to re- 

duce them to conformity with any ex- 

isting model, they remain as they were 

at first, not altogether new perhaps, 
but in the most pleasing sense original, 
by bearing the incommunicable im- 

press of their author’s intellect and 

fancy. 





the mines of oriental learning that is of 
sterling value, and worthy of being ex- 
tricated from the worthless substances 
by which it is surroundéd. This ex- 
trication would have long since been: 
accomplished, but fora prejudice among 
the learned of the West, which, by 
yielding the palm of every excellency 
to the classic authors, excludes the lite- 
rature of every other people, from all 
participation in the praise. The day 
is perhaps approaching, when the an- 
cient languages, while the respect for 
the matchless works which they con- 
tain remains unaltered, will be less ex- 
clusively the objects of attention. To 
that period the orientalist looks forward, 
in the confidence, that the productions 
of Eastern genius will then be candidly 
and impartially appreciated, 
ALI. 
Princeton, N. J. 
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By the writer of the “ Diary of an Ennuye.” 





SELECTED FROM THE BIJOU. 





“Ir grieves me,” said an eminent po- 
et once to me, “it grieves and humbles 
me to reflect how much our moral na- 
ture is in the power of circumstances. 
Our best faculties would remain un- 
known even to ourselves, did not the in- 
fluences of external excitement cali 
them forth like animalculz, which lie 
torpid till wakened into life by the tran- 
sient sunbeam. ” 

This is generally true. How many 
walk through the beaten paths of every 
day life, who but for the novelist’s page 
would never weep or wonder; and who 
would know nothing of the passions but 
as they are represented in'some trage- 





dy or stage piece ? not that they arelin- 
capable of high resolve and energy ; 
but because the finer qualities have ne- 
ver been called forth by imperious cir- 
cumstances ; for while the wheels of 
existence roll smoothly along, the soul 
will continue to slumber in her vehicle 
like a lazy traveller. But forthe French 
revolution, how many hundreds—thou- 
sands—whose courage, fortitude and 
devotedness have sanctified theirnames, 
would have frittered away a frivolous, 
useless, or vicious life in the saloons of 
Paris! We have heard of death in its 
most revélting forms braved by deli- 
cate females, who would have scream- 
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ed at the sight of the most insignificant 
reptile or insect ; and men cheerfully 
toiling at mechanic trades for bread, 
who had lounged away the best years 
of their lives at the toilettes of their mis- 
tresses. We know not of what we are 
capable till the trial comes ; till it comes, 
perhaps in a form which makes the 
strong man quail, and turns the gen- 
tler woman into a heroine. 

The power of outward circumstan- 
ces suddenly to awaken dormant facul- 
ties—the extraordinary influence which 
the mere instinct of self-preservation 
can exert over the mind, and the tri- 
umph of mind thus excited over physi- 
cal weakness, were never more truly 
exemplified than in the story of Ha1- 
LORAN THE Pepin. 

The real circumstances of this singu- 
lar case, differing essentially from the 
garbled and incorrect account which 
appeared in the newspapers some years 
ago, came to my knowledge in the fol- 
lowing simple manner. My cousin 
George C***, an Irish barrister of some 
standing, lately succeeded to his family 
estates by the death of anear relative ; 
and no sooner did he find himself in 
- possession of independence, than, abju- 
ring the bar, where, after twenty years 
of hard struggling, he was just begin- 
ning to make a figure, he set off ona 
tour through Italy and Greece, to for- 
get the wrangling of courts, the con- 
tumely of attorneys, and the impatience 
of clients. He left in my hands a mass 
of papers, to burn or not, as I might 
feel inclined: and truly the contents of 
his desk were no bad illustration of the 
character and pursuits of its owner. 
Here I found abstracts of cases, and on 
their backs copies of verses, sketches 
of scenery, and numerous caricatures 
of judges, jurymen, witnesses, and his 
brethren of the bar—a bundle of old 
briefs, and the beginnings of two trage- 
dies ; with a long list of Lord N——’s 
best jokes to serve his purposes as oc- 
casion might best offer. Among these 





== ————————————— 
heterogeneous and confused articles 


were a number of scraps carefully pin-; — 


’ 


ned together, containing notes on a cer- 
tain trial, the first in which he had been. 
retained as counsel for the crown. The 
intense interest with which I perused 
these documents, suggested the plan of 
throwing the whole into a connected 
form, and here it is for the reader’s be- 
nefit. 


In the south part of the county of 


Kilkenny lived a poor peasant named 
Michael, or, as it was elegantly pro- 
nounced, Mickle Reilly. He wasa la. 
bourer renting a cabin and a little po- 
tatoe-ground ; and on the strength of 
these possessions, a robust frame which 
feared no fatigue, and a sanguine mind 
which dreaded no reverse, Reilly paid 
his addresses to Cathleen Bray, a young 
girl of his own parish, and they were 
married. Reilly was able, skilful and 
industrious; Cathleen was the best 
spinner in the county, and had constant 
sale for her work at Kilkenny : they 
wanted nothing ; and for the first year, 
as Cathleen said, “ There wasn’t upon 
the blessed earth two happier souls 
than themselves, for Mick was the best 
boy in the world, and hadn’t a fault to 
spake of—barring he took the drop now 
and then; an’ why wouldn’t he?” But 
as it happened, poor Reilly’s love of 
“ the drop’? was the beginning of all 
their misfortunes. In an evil hour he 
went to the fair of Kilkenny to sella 
dozen hanks of yarn of his wife’s spin- 
ning, and a fat pig, the produce of which 
was to pay half a year’s rent, and add 
to their little comforts. Here he met 
with a jovial companion, who took him 
into a booth, and treated him to sundry 
potations of whiskey ; and while in his 
company, his pocket was picked of the 
money he had just received, and some- 
thing more; in short, of all he possess- 
ed in the world. At that luckless mo- 
ment, while maddened by his loss and 
heated with liquor, he fell into the com- 
pany of a recruiting sergeant. The 
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many-coloured and gaily fluttering coc- 
kade in the soldier’s cap shone like a 
rainbow of hope and promise before the 
drunken eyes of Mickle Reilly, and ere 
morning he was enlisted intoa regiment 
under orders for embarkation, and in- 
stantly sent off to Cork. 

Distracted by the ruin he had brought 
upon himself, and his wife (whom he 
loved a thousand times better than him- 
self), poor Reilly sent a friend to inform 
Cathleen of his mischance, and to as- 
sure her that on a certain day, in a week 
from that time, a letter would await her 
atthe Kilkenny post-office: the same 
friend was commissioned to deliver her 
his silver watch, and a guinea out of 
his bounty-money. Poor Cathleen tur- 
ned from the gold with horror, as the 
price of her husband’s blood, and vow- 
ed that nothing on earth should induce 
her to touch it. She was not a good 
calculator of time and distance, and 
therefore rather surprised that so long 
atime must elapse before his letter ar- 
rived. On the appointed day she was 
too impatient to wait the arrival of the 
carrier, but set off to Kilkenny herself, 
adistance of ten miles: there, at the 
post-office, she duly found the promised 
letter; but it was not till she had it in 
her possession that she remembered she 
could not read: she had therefore to 
hasten back to consult her friend Nan- 
cy, the schoolmaster’s daughter, and 
the best scholar in the village. Reilly’s 
letter, on being deciphered with some 
difficulty even by the learned Nancy, 
was found to contain much of sorrow, 
much of repentance, and yet more of 
affection: he assured her that he was 
far better off than he had expected or 
deserved ; that the embarkation of the 
regiment to which he belonged was de- 
layed for three weeks, and entreated 
her, if she could forgive him, to follow 
him to Cork without delay, that they 
might “ part in love and kindness, and 
then come what might, he would de- 





mane himself like a man, and die asy,” 
which he assured her he could not de 
without embracing her once more. 

Cathleen listened to her husband’s 
letter with clasped hands and drawn 
breath, but quiet in her nature, she 
gave no other signs of emotion than a 
few large tears which trickled slowly 
down her cheeks. “ And will I see him 
again?” she exclaimed, “‘ poor fellow ! 
poor boy! I knew the heart of him was 
sore for me! and who knows Nancy 
dear, but they’ll let me go out with 
him to the foreign parts? Oh! sure 
they wouldn’t be so hard-hearted as to 
part man and wife that way !” 

After a hurried consultation with her 
neighbours, who sympathised with her 
as only the poor sympathise with the 
poor, a letter was indited by Nancy and 
sent by the Kilkenny carrier that night, 
to inform her husband that she purpo- 
sed setting off for Cork the next bles- 
sed morning, being Tuesday, and as the 
distance was about forty-eight miles 
English, she reckoned on reaching that 
city by Wednesday afternoon ; for as 
she had walked to Kilkenny and back 
(about twenty miles) that same day, 
without feeling fatigued at all, “to sig- 
nify,” Cathleen thought there would be 
no doubt that she could walk to Cork 
in less than two days. In this sanguine 
calculation she was however over-ruled 
by her more experienced neighbours, 
and by their advice appointed ‘Thurs- 
day as the day on which her husband 
was to expect her, “ God willing,” 

Cathleen spent the rest of the day in 
making preparations for her journey : 
she set her cabin in order, and made a 
small bundle of a few articles of cloth- 
ing belonging to herself and her hus- 
band. The watch and the guinea she 
wrapped up together and crammed into 
the. toe of an old shoe, which she depo- 
sited in the said bundle, and the next 
morning, at “sparrow chirp,” she arose, 
locked her cabin door, carefully hid the 
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key in the thatch, and with a light 
expecting heart, commenced her long 
journey. 

It is worthy of remark, that this poor 
woman who was called upon to play the 
heroine in such a strange tragedy and 
under such appalling circumstances, 
had nothing heroic in her exterior: no- 
thing that in the slightest degree indi- 
cated strength of nerve or superiority 
of intellect. Cathleen was twenty-three 
years of age, of a low stature, and in her 
form rather delicate than robust: she 
was of ordinary appearance ; her eyes 
mild and dove-like, and her whole coun- 
tenance, though not absolutely deficient 
in intelligence, was more particularly 
expressive of simplicity, good temper, 
and kindness of heart. 

It was summer, about the end of June: 
the days were long, the weather fine, 
and some gentle showers rendered tra- 
velling easy and pleasant. Cathleen 
walked on stoutly towards Cork, and 
by the evening she had accomplished, 
with occasional pauses of rest, nearly 
twenty-one miles. She lodged at a little 
inn by the road side, and the following 
day set forward again, but soon felt stiff 
with the travel of two previous days: 
the sun became hotter, the ways dustier; 
and she could not with all her endea- 
vours get farther than Kathery, eigh- 
teen miles from Cork. The next day, 
unfortunately for poor Cathleen, proved 
hotter and more fatiguing than the pre- 
ceding. The cross-road lay over a wild 
country, consisting of low bogs and bare 
hills. About noon she turned aside to 
a rivulet bordered by a few trees, and 
sitting down in the shade, she bathed 
her swollen feet in the stream, and over- 
come by heat, weakness, and excessive 
weariness, she put her little bundle 
under her head for a pillow and sunk 
into a deep sleep. 

On waking she perceived with dis- 
may that the sun was declining: and 
on looking about, her fears were in- 
creased by the discovery that her bun- 


dle was gone. Her first thought was, 
004 the good people, (i. ¢. the fairies) 
had been there and stolen it away ; but 
on examining farther she plainly per 
ceived large foot-prints in the soft bank, 
and was convinced it was the work of 
no unearthly marauder. Bitterly re 
proaching herself for her carelessness, 
she again set forward; and still h 
to reach Cork that night, she toiled on 
and on with increasing difficulty and 
distress, till as the evening closed her 
spirits failed, she became faint, foot. 
sore, and hungry, not having tasted any 
thing since the morning, but a cold po- 
tatoe and a draught of buttermilk. She 
then looked round her in the hopesof 
discovering some habitation, but there 
was none in sight except a lofty castle 
on a distant hill, which, raising its proud 
turrets from amidst the plantations 
which surrounded it, glimmered faintly 
through the gathering gloom, and held 
out no temptation for the poor wan 
derer to turn in there and rest. Inher 
despair she sat her down on a bank by 
the road side, and wept as she thought 
of her husband. 

Several horsemen rode by, and one 
| carriage and four attended by servants, 
who took no farther notice of her than 
by a passing look; while they went on 
their way like the priest and the Levite 
in the parable, poor Cathleen dropped 
her head despairingly on her bosom. 
A faintness and torpor seemed to be 
stealing like a dark cloud over her 
senses, when the fast approaching sound 
of footsteps roused her attention, and 
turning, she saw at her side a man whose 
figure, though singular, she recogniz> 
ed immediately : it was Halloran the 
Pediar. 

Halloran had been known for thirty 
years past in all the towns and villages” 
between Waterford and Kerry. He 
was very old, he himself did not know 
his own age ; he only remembered that 
he was a “tall slip of a boy” when he. 
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and fought in America, in 1778. His 
dress was strange; it consisted of a 
woollen cap, beneath which strayed a 
few white hairs; this was surmounted 
by an old military cocked hat, adorned 
with a few fragments of tarnished gold 
lace: a frieze great coat with the sleeves 
dangling behind, was fastened at his 
throat, and served to protect his box 
of wares which was slung at his back ; 
and he always carried a thick oak stick 
or kippeen in his hand. There was no- 
thing of the. infirmity of age in his ap- 
pearance: his cheek though wrinkled 
and weather-beaten was still ruddy ; 
his step still firm, his eyes still bright ; 
his jovial disposition made him a wel- 
come guest in every cottage, and his 
jokes, though not equal to my Lord Nor- 
bury’s, were repeated and applauded 
through the whole country. Halloran 
was returning from the fair of Kilkenny, 
where apparently his commercial spe- 
culations had been attended with suc- 
cess, as his pack was considerably di- 
minished in size. Though he did not 
appear to recollect Cathleen, he ad- 
dressed her in Irish, and asked her 
what she did there: she related ina 
few words her miserable situation. 

“In troth, then, my heart is sorry for 
ye, poor woman,” he replied, compas- 
sionately; ‘and what will ye do ?” 

“An’ what can I do?” replied Cath- 
len, disconsolately; “and how will I 
even find the ford of Ahnamoe and get 
across to Cork, when I don’t know 
where I am this blessed moment?” 

“ Musha, then, itslittle ye’ll get there 
— night,” said the pedlar, shaking his 


$ Then I’ll lie down here and die,” 
said Cathleen, bursting into fresh tears. 
“Die! ye wouldn’t !” he exclaimed, 
roaching nearer ; “ is it to me, Peter 
oran, ye spake that word ; and am 

I the man that would lave a faymale at 
this dark hour by the way side, let alone 
one that has the face of a friend, though 
‘cannot remember me of your name 


————————————————————— 
either, for the soul of me. But what 
matter for that?” 

“Sure, I’m Katty Reilly, of Castle 
Conn.” 

** Katty Reilly, sure enough! and so 
no more talk of dying ; cheer up, and 
see, a mile farther on, isn’t there Biddy 
Hogan’s? Was, I mane, if the house and 
all isn’t gone: and it’s there we'll get a 
bite and a sup, and a bed, too, please 
God. So lean upon my arm, ma vour- 
neen, its strong enough yet.” 

So saying, the old man with an air of 
gallantry, half rustic, half military, as- 
sisted her in rising; and supporting her 
on one arm, with the other he flourish- 
ed his kippeen over his head, and they 
trudged on together, he singing Cruis- 
keen lawn at the top of his voice, “just,” 
as he said, “to put the heart into her.” 

After about half an hour’s walking, 
they came to two crossways, diverging 
from the high road: down one of these 
the Pedlar turned, and in a few minutes 
they came in sight of a lonely house, 
situated at a little distance from the 
way-side. Above the door was a long 
stick projecting from the wall, at the 
end of which dangled a truss of straw, 
signifying that within there was enter- 
tainment (good or bad) for man and 
beast. By this time it was nearly dark, 
and the pedlar going up to the door, 
lifted the latch, expecting it to yield to 
his hand ; but it was fastened within: 
he then knocked and called, but there 
was no answer. The building, which 
was many times larger than an ordinary 
cabin, had once been a manufactory, 
and afterwards a farm-house. One end 
of it was deserted, and nearly in ruins ; 
the other end bore signs of having been 
at least recently inhabited. But such 
a dull hollow echo rung through the 
edifice at every knock, that it seemed 
the whole place was now deserted. 

Cathleen began to be alarmed, and 
crossed. herself, ejaculating, “O God 
preserve us!” But the Pedlar, whoap- 





peared well acquainted with the pre- 
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mises, led her round to the back part « Little enough, I’m thinking”?” © 
of the house, where there were some “Little! It’s nothing then.” a) 
ruined out-buildings; and another low “No, not so much as a midge would 
entrance. Here, raising his stout stick, || eat have’ I in the house this blessed 
he let fall such a heavy thump on the |} night, and nobody to send down to ea 
door that it cracked again; and a shrill {| gowna.” 
voice from the other side demanded who “No need of that, as our good) luck 
was there? After a satisfactory answer, |/ would have it,” said Halloran, andpul- 
the door was slowly and cautiously |} ling a wallet from under his loose Goat, 
opened, and the figure of a wrinkled, || he drew from it a bone of cold meat,a 
half famished and half naked beldam |} piece of bacon, a lump of bread, afid 
appeared, shading a rush candle with || some cold potatoes. The old woman, 
one hand. Halloran, who was of a |/ roused by the sight of sa: much good 
fiery and hasty temper, began angrily : || cheer, began to blow up the dying’em- 
“Why, then, ifthe name of the great |] bers on the hearth; put down among 
devil himself, didn’t you open’ to us?” |} them the few potatoesto warm, andbusi- 
But he stopped suddenly, as if struck || ed herselfin making some little prepara- 
with surprise at the miserable object || tionstoentertain her guests. Meantime 
before him. the old Pedlar, casting from time to 
“Is it Biddy Hogan herself, I see!” he || time an anxious glance towards Cath- 
exclaimed, snatching the candle from |} leen, and now and then an encouraging 
her hand, and throwing the light full |} word, sat down on the low stool, resting 
on her face. A moment’s scrutiny || his arms on his knees. 
seemed enough, and too much; for giving “Times are sadly changed with ye, 
it back hastily, he supported Cathleen || Biddy Hogan,” said he at eae ao 
into the kitchen, the old woman leading || a long silence. 
the way, and placed her on an old set- “ Troth, ye may say so;”’ she replied 
tle, the first seat which presented itself. || with asort of groan. “ Bitter bad luck 
When she was sufficiently recovered to || have we had in this world, any how.” 
look about her, Cathleen could not help “ And where’s the man of the house’ 
feeling some alarm at finding herself in |} And where’s the lad, Barny?” 
so gloomy and dreary a place. It had “Where are they, it is? Where 
once been a large kitchen, or hall: at |] should they be? may be gone down to 
one end was an ample chimney, such as |} Ahnamoe.” 
are yet to be seen in some old country- “But what’s come of Barny? The 
houses. The rafters were black with || boy was a stout workman, and a good 
smoke or rottenness: the walls had been || son, though a devil-may-care fellow, 
wainscoated with oak, but the greatest || too. I remember teaching him the s0l- 
part hiad been torn down for firing. A |] dier’s exercise with this very blessed 
table with three legs, a large stool, a || stick now in my hand; and by the'same 
bench in the chimney propped up with |} token, him doubling his fist at me when 
turf sods, and the seat Cathleen occu- || he wasn’t bigger than the turf-kish 
pied, formed the only furniture. Every |] yonder; ay, and as long as Barny = 
thing spoke utter misery, filth, and fa- || gan could turn a sod of turf@ 
mine—the very “abomination of deso- | lord’s land, I thought his father 
lation.” mother would never have wanted! 
“And what have ye in the house, |} bit and sup while the life was in him. 
Biddy, honey?” was the Pedlar’s first At the mention of her son, the old 
question, as the old tvoman set down || woman looked up a moment, but int 
the light. mediately hung her head again.” 
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“Barny dosen’t work for my lord 
now,” said she. 

« And what for, then?’ 

The old woman seemed reluctant to 
answer—she hesitated. 

“Ye didn’t hear, then, how he got 
into trouble with my lord; and how— 
myself dosen’t know the rights of it— 
but Barny had always a bit of wild 
blood about him; and since that day 
he’s taken to bad ways, and the ould 
man’s ruled by him quite entirely; and 
the one’s glum and fierce like—and 
t'other’s bothered: and, oh! bitter’s the 
time I have betwixt ’em both!” 

While the old woman was uttering 
these broken complaints, she placed the 
eatables on the table; and Cathleen, 
who was yet more faint from hunger 
than subdued by fatigue, was first 
helped by the good natured Pedlar to 
the best of what was there: but, just as 
she was about to taste the food set be- 
fore her, she chanced to see the eyes 
of the old woman fixed upon the mor- 
selin her hand with such an envious 
and famished look, that from a sudden 
impulse of benevolent feeling, she in- 
stantly held it out to her. The wo- 
man started, drew back her extended 
hand, and gazed at her wildly. 

“What is it then ails ye?” said 
Cathleen, looking at her with wonder;" 
then to herself, “hunger’s turned the 
wits of her, poor soul! Take’ it—take 
it,mother,”” added she aloud: “eat, 
good mother; sure there’s plenty for 
us.all, and to spare,” and she pressed 
itupon her with all the kindness of 
her nature. The old woman eagerly 
seized it. 

“God reward ye,” said she, grasping 
Cathleen’s hand convulsively, and reti- 
ring to a corner, she devoured the food 
with almost wolfish voracity. 

While they were eating, the two 


Hogans, father and son, came in. 


They had been setting snares for rab- 
bits and game on the neighbouring 
hills; and evidently were both startled 








and displeased to find the house occu- 
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pied; which, since Barny Hogan’s dis- 
grace with “ my lord,” had been entire- 
ly shunned by the people round about. 
The old man gave the pedlar a sulky 
welcome. The son, with a muttered 
curse, went and took his seat in the 
chimney, where, turning his back, he 
set himself to chopa billet of wood. The 
father was a lean stooping figure, “ bony, 
and gaunt, and grim;’’ he was either 
deaf, or affected deafness. The son was 
a short, brawny, thickset man, with 
features not naturally ugly, but render- 
ed worse than ugly by an expression of 
louring ferocity disgustingly blended 
with a sort of stupid drunken leer, the 
effect of habitual intoxication. 
Halloran stared at them awhile with 
visible astonishment and indignation, 
but pity and sorrow for a change so la- 
mentable, smothered the old man’s 
wrath ; and as the eatables were by this 
time demolished, he took from his side 
pocket a tin flask of whiskey, calling to 
the old woman-to boil some water 
“ screeching hot,” that he might make 
what he termed “a jug of stiff punch— 
enough to make a cat sfake.” He of- 
fered to share it with his hosts, whodid 
not decline drinking; and the noggin 
went round to all but Cathleen, who 
feverish with travelling, and, besides, 
disliking spirits, would not taste it. The . 
old Pedlar, reconciled to his old acquain- 
tances by this show of good fellowship, 
began to grow merry under the influ- 
ence of his whiskey-punch: he boasted 
of his late success in trade, shewed 
with exultation his almost empty pack, 
and taking out the only two handker- 
chiefs left in it, threw one to Cathleen, 
and the other to the old woman of the 
house; then slapping his pockets in 
which a quantity of loose mbney was 
heard to jingle, he swore he would treat 
Cathleen to a good breakfast next 
morning; and threw a shilling on the 
table, desiring the old woman. would 
provide “stirabout for a dozen,” and 
have it ready by the first light. 
Cathleen listened to this rhodomon+ 
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tade in some alarm; she fancied to de- 
tect certain suspicious glances between 
the father and son, and began to feel an 
indescribable dread of her company. 
She arose from the table, urging the 
Pedlar good-humouredly to retire to 
rest, as they intended to be up and away 
80 early next morning: then concealing 
her apprehension under an affectation 
of extreme fatigue and drowsiness, she 
desired to be shewn where she was to 
sleep. The old woman lighted a lan- 
thorn, and led the way up some broken 
steps into a sort of loft, where she shew- 
ed hertwo beds standing close together; 
one of these she intimated was for the 
Pedlar, and the other for herself. Now 
Cathleen had been born and bred in an 
Trish cabin, where the inmates are 
usually lodged after a very promiscuous 
fashion ; our readers, therefore, will not 
wonder at the arrangement. Cathleen, 
however, required that, if possible, some 
kind of screen should be placed between 
thebeds, The old hag at first replied 
to this request with the most disgusting 
impudence; but Cathleen insisting, the 
beds were moved asunder, leaving a 
space of about two feet between them ; 
and after a long search a piece of old 
frieze was dragged out from among 
some rubbish, and hung up to the low 
rafters, so as to form a curtain or parti- 
tion half way across the room. Hav- 
ing completed this arrangement, and 
wished her ‘‘a sweet sleep and a sound, 
and lucky dreams,” the old woman put 
the lanthern on the floor, for there was 
neither hair nor table, and left her 
guest to repose. 

Cathleen said her prayers, only part- 
ly undressed herself, and lifting up the 
worn out coverlet, lay down upon the 
bed. In a quarter of an hour after- 
wards the Pedlar staggered into the 
room, and.as he passed the foot of her 
bed, bid God bless her, in a low voice. 
He then threw himself down on his bed, 
and in a few minutes, as she judged by 
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his hard and equal breathing, the old 
man was in a deep sleep. 

All was now still in the house, but 
Cathleen could not sleep. She was fe- 
verish and restless: her limbs ached, 
her head throbbed and burned, undefi- 
nable fears beset her fancy ; and when- 
ever she tried to compose herself to 
slumber, the faces of the two men she 
had left below flitted and glared before 
her eyes. A sense of heat and suffo- 
cation, accompanied by parching thirst, 
came over her, caused, perhaps, by the 
unusual closeness of the room. This 
feeling of oppression increased till the 
very walls and rafters seemed to ap- 
proach nearer and close upon her all 
around. Unable any longer to endiire 
this intolerable smothering sensation, 
she was just about to rise and open the 
door or window, when she heard the 
whispering of voices. She lay still and 
listened. The latch was raised’ cau- 
tiously,—the door opened, and the two 
Hogans entered: they trod so softly 
that, though she saw them ‘move be- 
fore her, she heard no foot-fall. “They 
approached the bed of Halloran, and 
presently she heard a dull heavy blow, 
and then sounds—appalling. sickening 
sounds—as of subdued struggles and 
smothered agony, which convinced her 
that they were murdering the unfortu- 
nate Pedlar. 

Cathleen listened, almost congealed 
with horror, but she did not swoon: 
her turn, she thought, must come next, 
though in the same instant she felt in- 
stinctively that her only chance of pre- 
servation was to counterfeit profound 
sleep. The murderers, having done 
their work on the poor Pedlar, ap- 
proached her bed, and threw the gleam 
of their lanthorn full on her face} she 
lay quite still, breathing calmly 
regularly. ‘They brought the light 
her eyelids, but they did not ‘wink or, 
move ;—there was a pause, a terrible 
pause, and then a whispering ;—and 
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presently Cathleen thought she could 
distinguish a third voice, as of expostu- 
lation, but all in so very low a tone that 
though the voices were close to her she 
could not hear a word that was utter- 
ed. After some moments, which ap- 
peared an age of agonizing suspense, 
the wretches withdrew, and Cathleen 
was left alone, and in darkness. Then, 
indeed, she felt as one ready to die: to 
use her own affecting language, “the 
heart that was in me,” she said, ** melt- 
ed away like water, but I was resolute 
not to swoon, I did not. I knew 
that if I would preserve my life, I must 
keep the sense in me, and J did.” 

Now and then she fancied she heard 
the murdered man move, and creep 
about in his bed, and this horrible con- 
ceit almost maddened her with terror: 
but she set herself to listen fixedly, and 
convinced her reason that all was still 
—that all was over. 

She then turned her thoughts to the 
possibility of escape. The window first 
suggested itself: the faint moon-light 
was just struggling through its dirty 
and cob-webbed panes: it was very 
small, and Cathleen reflected, that be- 
sides the difficulty, and, perhaps, im- 
possibility of getting through, it must 
be some height from the ground: nei- 
ther could she tell on which side of the 
house it was situated, nor in what di- 
rection to turn, supposing she reached 
the ground ; and, above all, she was 
aware, that the slightest noise must 
cause her instant destruction. She thus 
resolved upon remaining quiet. 

It was most fortunate that Cathleen 
came to this determination, for without 
the slightest previous sound the door 
again opened, and in the faint light, to 
which her eyes were now accustomed, 
she saw the head of the old woman bent 
forward in a listening attitude: in a few 
minutes the door closed, and then fol- 
lowed a whispering outside. She could 
hot at first distinguish a word until the 
woman’s sharper tones broke out, 








though in suppressed vehemence, with 
“« If ye touch her life, Barny, a mother’s 
curse go with ye! enough’s done.” 

“She'll live, then, to hang us all,” 
said the miscreant son. 

“Sooner than that, I’d draw this 
knife across her throat with my own 
hands ; and I’d do it again and again, 
sooner than they should touch your life, 
Barny, jewel: but no fear, the creature’s 
asleep or dead already, with the fright 
of it.” 

The son then said something which 
Cathleen could not hear; the old wo- 
man replied, 

“ Hisht! I tell ye, no,—no ; the ship’s 
now in the Cove of Cork that’s to carry 
her over the salt seas far enough out of 
the way: and haven’t we all she has 
in the world? and more, didn’t she take 
the bit out of her own mouth to put 
into mine?” 

The son again spoke inaudibly ; and 
then the voices ceased, leaving Cath- 
leen uncertain as to her fate. 

Shortly after the door opened, and 
the father and son again entered, and 
carried out the body of the wretched 
Pedlar. They seemed to have the art 
of treading without noise, for though’ 
Cathleen saw them move, she could 
not hear the sound of a footstep. The 
old woman was all this time standing 
by her bed, and every now and then 
casting the light full upon her eyes; 
but as she remained quite still, and ap- 
parently in a deep calm sleep, they left 
her undisturbed, and she neither saw 
nor heard any more of them that night. 

It ended at cho long 
night of horror. Cathleen lay quiet 
till she thought the morning sufficiently 
advanced. She then rose, and went 
down into the kitchen: the old woman 
was lifting a pot off the fire, and nearly 
let it fall as Cathleen suddenly address- 
ed her, and with an appearance of sur- 
prise and concern, asked for her friend 
the Pedlar, saying she had just looked 
into his bed, supposing he was still 
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asleep, and to her great amazement had 
found it empty. The old woman re- 
plied, that he had set out at early day- 
light for Mallow, having only just re- 
membered that his business called him 
that way, before he went to Cork, 
Cathleen affected great wonder and 
perplexity, and reminded the woman 
that he had promised to pay for her 
break fast. 

“ An’ so he did, sure enough,” she 
replied, “and paid for it too; and by 
the same token didn’t I go down to Bal- 
gowna myself for the milk and the 
male, before the sun was over the tree 
tops; and here it is for ye, ma colleen :” 
so saying, she placed a bowl of stirabout 
and some milk before Cathleen, and 
then sat down on the stool opposite to 
her, watching her intently. 

Poor Cathleen! she had but little in- 
clination to eat, and felt as if every bit 
would choke her: yet she continued to 
force down her breakfast, and appa- 
rently with the utmost ease and appe- 
tite, even to the last morsel set before 

‘her. While eating, she enquired about 
the husband and son, and the old wo- 
man replied, that they had started at 
the first burst of light to cut turf in a 
bog, about five miles distant. 

When Cathleen had finished her 
breakfast, she returned the old woman 
many thanks for her kind treatment, 
and then desired to know the nearest 
way to Cork. The woman Hogan in- 
formed her, that the distance was about 
seven miles, and though the usual road 
was by the high way from which they 
had turned the preceding evening, there 
was a much shorter way across some 
fields which she pointed out. Cathleen 
listened attentively to her directions, 
and then bidding farewell, with many 
demonstrations of gratitude, she pro- 
ceeded on her fearful journey. The 
cool morning air, the cheerful song of 
the early birds, the dewy freshness of 
the turf, were all unnoticed and unfelt: 
the sense of danger was paramount, 
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while her faculties were all alive and 
awake to meet it, for a feverish and 
unnatural strength seemed to animate 
her limbs. She stepped on, shortly 
debating with herself whether to follow 
the directions given by the old woman, 
The high road appeared the safest; 
on the other hand, she was aware that: 
the slightest betrayal of mistrust would, 
perhaps, be followed by her destruc. 
tion ; and thus rendered brave, evenby 
the excess of her fears, she determined 
to take the cross path. Just as she had 
come to ¢his resolution, she reached the 
gate which she had been directed to 
pass through ; and without the slightest 
apparent hesitation, she turned in, and 
pursued the lonely way through the 
fields. Often did she fancy she heard 
footsteps stealthily following her, and 
never approached a hedge without ex- 
pecting to see the murderers start up 
from behind it; yet she never once 
turned her head, nor quickened nor 
slackened her pace ; 
Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

She had proceeded in this manner 
about three quarters of a mile, and ap- 
proached a thick and dark grove of un- 
derwood, when she beheld seated upon 
the opposite stile an old woman in@ 
red cloak. The sight of a human being 
made her heart throb more quicklyfor . 
a moment ; but on approaching nearer, 
with all her faculties sharpened by the 
sense of danger, she perceived that it 
was no old woman, but the younger Ho- 
gan, the murderer of Halloran, who 
was thus disguised. His face was part- 
ly concealed by a blue handkerchief 
tied round his head and under his chin, 
but she knew him by the peculiar and 
hideous expression of his eyes: yet with 
amazing and almost incredible self-pos- 
session, she continued to advance with- 
out manifesting the least alarm, or sign 
of recognition ; and walking up to the 
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© and pretended old woman, said in a clear 
h and voice, “ The blessing of the morning on 
mate ye, good mother ! a fine day for trav ve 
hortly Jers like you and me !” 
follow “A fine day,” he replied, dnigtee 
oman and mumbling in a feigned voice, “ but 
afest s ye see, hugh, ugh! ye see I’ve walked 
> that: this mornin’ from the Cove of Cork, 
vould, jewel, and troth I’m almost spent, and 
strug I’ve a bad cowld, and a cough on me, 
enby as ye may hear,” and he coughed vehe- 
nined mently. Cathleen made a motion to 
e had pass the style, but the disguised old wo- 
d the man, stretching out a great bony hand, 
ed to sized her gown. Still Cathleen did 
htest not quail,  Musha, then, have ye 
» and nothing to give a poor ould woman,” 
1 the: said the monster, in a whining, snuffling 
eard tone. ‘Nothing have I in this wide 
, and world,” said Cathleen, quietly disen- 
t ex- gaging her gown, but without moving. 
‘t up “Sure its only yesterday I was robbed 
once ofall [ had but the little clothes on my 
| nor back, and if I hadn’t met with charity 
from others I’d have starved by the 
way side by this time.” 
“Och! and is there no place hereby 
where they would give a potatoe and a 
cup of cowld water to a poor old wo- 
nner man ready to drop on her road ?” 
ap Cathleen instantly pointed forward 
f un- tothe house she had just left, and re- 
Ipon commended her to apply there. “Sure 
ina they’re good honest people, though poor 
eing enough, God help them,” she continu- 
yfor . ed, “and I wish ye, mother, no worse 
rer, luck than myself had, and that’s a good 
the friend to treat ye toa supper, ay, and 
at it abreakfast too ; there it is, ye may just 
Ho- see the light smoke rising like a thread 
who over the hill, just fornent ye ; and so 
art- God speed ye! 99 
hief Cathleen turned to descend the stile 
hin, asshe spoke, expecting to be again sei- 
and zed with a strong and murderous grasp ; 
vith but her enemy, secure in his disguise, 
DOS- and never doubting her perfect uncon- 
ith- sciousness, suffered her to pass unmo- 
sign lested. 
the Another half mile brought her to the 





top of a rising ground, within sight of 
the high road ; she could see crowds of 
people on horseback and on foot, with - 
cars and carriages passing along in one 
direction ; for it was, though Cathleen 
did not then know it, the first day of 
the Cork Assizes. As she gazed, she 
wished for the wings of a bird that 
might in a moment flee over the space 
which intervened between herand safe- 
ty; for though she could clearly see 
the high road from the hill on which. 
she stood, a valléy of broken ground at 
its foot, and two wide fields, still sepa- 
rated her from it; but with the same 
unfailing spirit, and at the same steady 
pace, she proceeded onwards : and now 
she had reached the middle of the last 
field, and a thrill of new born hope was 
beginning to flutter at her heart, when 
suddenly two men burst through the 
fence at the farther side of the field, 
and advanced towards her. One of 
these ste thought at the first glance 
resembled her husband, but that it was 
her husband himself was an idea which 
never entered her mind. Her imagi- 
nation was possessed with the one su- 
preme idea of danger and death by 
murderous hands; she doubted not that 
these were the two Hogans in some new 
disguise, and silently recommending 
herself to God, she steeled her heart to 
meet this fresh trial of her fortitude ; 
aware, that however it might end, it 
must be the last. At this moment one 
of the men throwing up his arms, ran 
forward, shouting her name, in a voice 
—a dear and well known Yoice, in 
which she cou/d not be deceived :—it 
was her husband! 

The poor woman, who had hitherto 
supported her spirits and her self-pos- 
session, stood as if rooted to the ground, 
weak, motionless, and gasping for 
breath. A cold dew burst from every 
pore ; her ears tingled, her heart flut- 
tered as though it would burst from her 
bosom. When slie attempted to €all 
out, and raise her hand in token of re- 
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cognition, the sounds died away, rattling 
in her throat; her arm dropped power- 
less at her side; and when her husband 
ame up, and she made a last effort to 
Spring towards him, she sank down at 
his feet in strong convulsions. 

Reilly, much shocked at what he sup- 
posed the effect of sudden surprise, 
knelt down and chafed his wife’s tem- 
ples;his;comrade ran toa neighbouring 
spring for water, which they sprinkled 
pléntifully over her: when, however, 
she'returned to life, her intellects ap- 
peared to have fied for ever, and she 
uttered such wild shrieks and exclama- 
tions, and talked so incoherently, that 
the men became exceedingly terrified, 
and poor Reilly himself almost as dis- 
tracted as his wife: After vainly at- 
tempting to soothe and recover her, 
they at length forcibly carried her down 
to the inn at Balgowna, a hamlet about 
a mile farther on, where she remained 
for several hours in a state of aelirium, 
one fit succeeding another with little 
intermission. 

Towards evening she became more 
composed, and was able to give some 
account of the horrible events of the 
preceding night. It happened, oppor- 
tunely, that a gentleman of fortune in 
the neighbourhood, and a magistrate, 
was riding by late that evening, on his 
return from the assizes at Cork, and 
stopped at the inn to refresh his horse. 
Hearing that something unusual and 
frightful had occurred, he alighted, and 
examined the woman himself, in the 
presence of one or two persons. Her 
tale appeared to him so strange and 
wild from the manner in which she told 
it, and her account of her own courage 
and sufferings so exceedingly incredi- 
ble, that he was at first inclined to dis- 
believe the whole, and suspected the 
poor woman either of imposture or in- 
sanity. He did not, however, think pro- 
per totally to neglect her testimony, but 
immediately sent off information of the 
murder to Cork. Constables with a 








warrant were despatched the same 
night to the house of the Hogans, which 
they found empty, and the inmates al- 
ready fled: but after a long search, the 
body of the wretched Halloran, and 
part of his property, were found com” 
cealed in a stack of old chimneys among 
the ruins; and this proof of guilt was 
decisive. The country was instantly 
ufi; the most active search after the 
murderers was made by the police, as- 
sisted by all the neighbouring peasan- 
try; and before twelve o’clock the fal- 
lowing night, the three Hogans, father, 
mother, and son, had been apprehended 
in different places of concealment, and 
placed in safe custody. Meantime the 
Coroner’s inquest having set on thebo- 
dy, brought in a verdict of wilful mur- 
der. 

As the Judges were then at Cork, the 
trial came on immedjately; and fromits 
extraordinary circumstances, excited 
the most intense and general interest. 
Among the property of poor Halloran 
discovered in the house, were a pairof 
shoes and a cap, which Cathleen at 
once identified as belonging to herself, 
and Reilly’s silver watch was found o 
the younger Hogan. When questioned 
how they came into his possession, he 
sullenly refused to answer. His mo 
ther eagerly, and as if to shield her 
son, confessed that she was the person 
who had robbed Cathleen in the former 
part of the day; that she had gone out 
on the Carrick road to beg, having been 
left by her husband and son for two 
days without the means of support; and 
finding Cathleen asleep, she had taken 
away the bundle, supposing it to contain 
food; and did not recognise her as the 
same person she had robbed, till Cath- 
leen offered her part of her supper. 

The surgeon, who had been called to 
examine the body of Halloran, depos 
ed to the cause of his death;—that the 
old man had been first stunned*by @ 
heavy blow on the temple, and then 
strangled. Other witnesses deposed to 
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the finding of the body, the previous 
character of the Hogans, and the cir- 
cumstances attending their apprehen- 
sion; but the principal witness was 
Cathleen. She appeared, leaning on 
her husband; her face was ashy pale, 
and her limbs too weak for support ; 
yet she, however, was perfectly collect- 
ed,and gave her testimony with that 
precision, simplicity, and modesty, pe- 
culiar to her character. When she had 
occasion to allude to her own feelings, 
it was with such natural and heart-felt 
eloquence that the whole court was af- 
fected; and, when she described her 
rencontre at the stile, there was a ge- 
neral pressure and a breathless sus- 
pense; and then a loud murmur of as- 
tonishment and admiration fully parti- 
cipated by even the bench of magis- 
trates. The evidence was clear and 
conclusive; and the jury without retir- 
ing, gave their verdict, guilty—Death. 

When the miserable wretches were 
asked, in the usual forms, if they had 
any thing to say why the awful sentence 
should not be passed upon them, the 
old man replied by a look of idiotic va- 
cancy, and was mute—the younger Ho- 
gan answered sullenly, “nothing:” the 
old woman, staring wildly on her son, 
tried to speak; her lips moved, but 
without a sound—and she fell forward 
on the bar in strong fits. 

At this moment Cathleen rushed from 
the arms of her husband, and throwing 
herself on her knees, with clasped 
hands, and cheeks streaming with tears, 
begged for mercy for the old woman. 
“Mercy, my lord judge!” she exclaim- 
ed. “Gentlemen, your honours, have 
mercy on her. She had mercy on me! 
She only did their bidding. As for the 
bundle and all in it, I give it to her with 
all my soul, so it’s no robbery. The 
grip of hunger’s hard to bear; and if 
she hadn’t taken it then, where would I 
have been now? Sure they would have 
killed me for the sake of the watch, and 
I would have been a corpse before your 
honoursthis moment, O mercy! mer- 
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cy for her! or never will I sleep asy on 
this side of the grave!” , 

The judge, though much affected; was 
obliged to have her forcibly carried 
from the court, and justice took its 
fulcourse. Sentence of death was pro- 
nounced on all the prisoners; but the 
woman wag reprieved, and afterwards 
transported. The two men were exe- 
cuted within forty-eight hours after 
their conviction, on the Gall reer 
They made no public confe 
guilt, and met their fate wit 
difference. The awful ceremony was 
for a moment interrupted by am cit 
dent which afterwards furnished ample 
matter for wonder and speculation 
among the superstitious populace. It 
was well known that the younger Hogan 
had: been long employed on the estate 
of a nobleman in the neighbourhood; 
but having been concerned in the ab- 
duction of a young female, under cir- 
cumstagces of peculiar atrocity, which 
for the want of legal evidence could not 
be brought home to him, he was dis- 
missed; and, finding himself an object 
of general execration, he had since been 
skulking about the country, associating 
with housebreakers and other lawless 
and abandoned characters, At the mo- 
ment the hangman was adjusting the 
rope round his neck, a shrill voice 
screamed from the midst of the crowd, 
“Barny Hogan! do ye mind Grace 
Power, and the last words ever she 
spoke to ye?” There was a general 
movement and confusion; no one could 
or would tell whence the voice proceed- 
ed. The wretched man was seen to 
change countenance for the first time, 
and raising himself on tiptoe, gazed 
wildly round on the multitude: but he 
said nothing; and in a few minutes he 
was no more. 

The reader may wish to know what 
has become of Cathleen, our heroine, in 
the true sense of the word. Her story, 
her sufferings, her extraordinary forti- 
tude, and pure simplicity of character, 
made her an object of general curiosity * 
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and interest: a subscription was raised 
for her, which soon amounted to a libe- 
ral sum ; they were enabled to procure 


* Reilly’s discharge from the army, and 


with part of the money, Cathleen, who, 
among her other perfections, was ex- 
ceedingly pious after the fashion of her 
creed and country, founded yearly mas- 
ses for the soul of the poor Pedlar; and 
vowed herself to make a pilgrimage of 
thanksgiving to St. Gobnate’s well. Mr. 
L.. the magistrate who had first exami- 
ned her in the little inn at Balgowna, 















made her a munificent present; and 
anxious, perhaps, to offer yet farther 
amends for his former doubts of her ye- 
racity, he invited Reilly om very advan- 
tageous terms, to settle on his estate, , 
where he rented a neat cabin, wi) 
handsome plot of potatoe ground. There” 
Reilly and his Cathleen were living ten 
years ago, with an increasing family, 
and in the enjoyment of much humble 
happiness; and there, for aught I know 
to the contrary, they may be living at 
this day. 
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THE SOLDIER SON. 


Tur battle’s tumult now had ceased, the drum’s deep note was still, 
And death-like silence settled round on every plain and hill ; 

The field was strewed with mangled forms, the dying and the dead 
Promiscuously heaped now pressed their last, long, gory bed. 


One wailing bugle note was heard, with slow and mournful swell, 
Upon the soldier’s tired ear its solemn accents fell ; 

Their gallant chief in youthful prime, cold stretched upon his bier, 
Claimed sorrow from each valorous heart, from each stern eye a tear. 


A grey-haired father strong in years, and crowned with glory’s wreath, 
Bent sadly o’er his warlike son, still beautiful in death ; 
He looked upon his pallid face, so cold so sweetly mild, 
And struggling with the tears that fell, thus sorrowed o’er his child : 


Few were the years to thee allowed, my brave and noble boy, 
And ruthless death has flung his dart when all around was joy ; 
The trumpet’s voice that pealed on high our victory o’er the foe, 
Has sounded o’er thy bloody bier the solemn notes of woe, 


Though short thy race and though thy form is stiffand nerveless now, 
Glory has bound her verdant wreath upon thy youthful brow’; 

And when those limbs of manly mould shall crumble in the grave, 
The warrior’s heart will still lament the beautiful, the brave, 
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For many a year with joyous eye, I watched that active form 

Fast ripening to maturity, with youth and passion warm, 

And fondly hoped that when my frame should moulder in the tomb, 
That thou’ wouldst picture o’er again thy father’s youthful bloom. 


Alas! those sanguine hopes have fled, and I am left in age 
To bear my heavy load of grief, ar.d stem misfortune’s rage, * 
Like some old oak whose graceful boughs have wither’d one by one, 


Which still erects its naked trunk to brave the storm alone. 


That graceful form is soiled with gore, by death’s strong hand 1: d 
Those raven locks start fearfully above his pallid brow, 





And that dark eye whose falcon glance but late so brightly shone, 
Now sunk in death is lustreless, its brilliant flashes gone, 


But wherefore mourn—in victory’s arms, and in the ranks of war, 
My Boy’s brave spirit winged its flight to heavenly realms afar ; 
And at his tomb the bugle’s voice pours forth its tones of grief, 
And every armed soldier round weeps o’er his youthful chief. 


8. G. F, 
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Ir is scarcely possible for those who 
knew George Lesslie* and Olinthus Bar- 
low, to think of them apart, so intimate- 
ly are their names and characters as- 
sociated. Even now, forgetting the 
lapse of time, I could close my eyes on 
the obtrusive objects which surround 
me, and see them, as I saw them of old, 
measuring, arm in arm, the length of 
that shady avenue, which has so often 
been the scene of my own lonely medi- 
tations, 

At school, they acquired the signifi- 
cant names of Pylades and Orestes, Da- 
mon and Pythias, and Jonathan and Da- 
vid; and at college were familiarly 
known by the classic epithet, far no- 





* See “ The Fastidious Man,” in the December 
Number, 
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bile fratrum. In their stature, there 
was not a hair’s-breadth’s difference; 
and in form and proportions scarcely — 
more. The advantagé in robustness, 
and, perhaps, in manliness of carriage, 
was on the side of Barlow; while Less- 
lie would have better pleased the eye 
of those who admire the graces of deli- 
cate symmetry. In age, they were but 
a month apart. Their rank in society 
was precisely equal. The mode of their 
early education wasalike. Their prin- 
ciples, and sentiments on fundamental 
points of morals and religion, so far as 
they received expression, werewholly 
correspondent. Their tastes were con- 


genial, and their favourite pursuits 
the same. Coincidences so exact, and 


attachments so dntimate and — 
are things of rare occurrence; yet not- 
24 eee 
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withstanding both, their friendship was 
but a signal illustration of that seeming 
paradox, the meeting of extremes. 
There never perhaps was an instance 
more remarkable of the closest union if 
sentiment and affection, combined with 
a total difference in all those peculiari- 
ties of intellect and disposition, whose 
aggregate amount makes up the charac- 
ter of man. The excessive and indis- 
criminate fastidium of Lesslie was more 
than matched by the universal compla- 
cency of Barlow. The one, though he 
seldom censured, never praised, and al- 
ways seemed dissatisfied. ‘The other 
never launched into broad encomium, 
but appeared to look on all things with 
that gentle equanimity of taste and tem- 
per which accommodates its judgments 
to the feelings of those with whom it 
deals, and would rather please by pre- 
tended acquiescence or unmerited ap- 
plause, than wound the modest by salu- 
tary censure, or offend the mistaken by 
an exposure of theirerrors. His nega- 
tive was as rare as the affirmative of 
his friend; and though neither was ac- 
customed to express a positive opinion, 
either fro or con, in ordinary matters, 
so easy was it to interpret the meaning 
of their looks, and tones, and gestures, 
that among the friends of both it had 
grown into a proverb, that Barlow’s 
forehead was for ever saying Ay, while 
Lesslie’s lip was an everlasting Vo. 
That these singularities, specifically 
“so unlike, and yet so similar in eccentri- 
city and strangeness, arose in part, at 
least, from affectation, was betrayed by 
the fact, which"I am ready to attest, 
that in private they were both invisible. 
Surrounded by chosen friends, Lesslie 
could be pleased, and Barlow disap- 
prove—and, what was stranger still— 
in relation to the very objects, which in 
more promiscuous company, the former 
had censured and the latter praised. A 
thousand instances start: up from obli- 
vion as I write, of this inconsistency so 
characteristic. One scene above the 
rest presents itself, which may yield 











abundant illustration. The incidents 
occurred during the same visit to Phi- 
ladelphia, to which I[ formerly alluded, 
I was walking the streets on a fine 
Sunday afternoon, when I une» 
encountered these inseparable friends; 
and as I was too familiar an acquaint 
ance to be treated ceremoniously, J 
gave no interruption to their dialogue. 
I found them engaged in an animated 
controversy—for when alone, or in the 
company of favoured intimates, they 
often pushed it far—on the merits of a 
celebrated preacher. Lesslie, I soon 
perceived, was, in this case, the enco 
miast, while Barlow sustained, with 
great ability, the unwonted character 
of critic. Their comments were far 
from being limited to vague expressions 
of delight or censure. ‘They were a® 
guing with logical formality, and ap- 
pealing, in support of their several opi 
nions, to the principles of theology, ph- 
losophy and rhetoric, Lesslie’s fine eye 
was fired with the energy of thought, 
and Barlow’s manly face expanded with 
animation. From the pleasure which 
I found in silent admiration of the ge 
nius whose dissimilar but congenial 
bursts I was privileged to witness, nei- 
ther of my friends thought fit to rouse 
me. Unlike most petty disputants, 
they relied too much upon the strength 
of argument, to need the poor assistance 
of spectators, or look to their authority 
for confirmation. Uninvited, there- 
fore, by either combatant to enter the 
arena, I remained a humble looker.on; 
but forgot to feel my own inferiority, 
while I listened to the measured suavi- 
ty of Lesslie, as he lauded the preach- 
er’s excellences, and the animated flu 
ency of Barlow, in exposing his defects. 
The combat thickened. New instam- 
ces were cited, new principles advan- 
ced, and new objections started, until 
both the disputants,—though neither 
had the weakness to relinquish that 
egis of debate, the calmness of self-pos- 
session—grew evidently more 
Their powers apparently expanded in 
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cidents — 

to Phi- the ratio of their animation. Lesslie be- 
alluded, came at once more sweet and strong: Bar- 
na fine low added depth to his speaking tones, 


and warmth tohis glowing language; and 
both seemed rapidly advancing, though 
in different ways, to the highest stand- 


usly,- ard of colloquial eloquence which my 
‘alogue. fancy had conceived, when we turned 
umated the corner of a street, and came in un- 
r in the expected contact with a brace of col- 
8, they lege bucks. Engrossed as I had been 
its of a inthe interest of the conversation, and 


amazed as I truly was, at the unwel- 
come meeting which had broken so ex- 


1, with quisite a spell, I could not repress a 
Aracter smile, when I looked at the faces of my 
ere far friends. Lesslie seemed most aghast. 
essions Unused, from affectation or habitual 
we feeling, to join in vulgar admiration or 
nd ap- acquiesce in the applause of others, 


he stood confounded by the dread of 
being openly detected in the gross enor- 
mity of eulogizing—not, fro more suo, 
what every body else despised—but an 
orator of eminence and popular celeb- 
tity. His eye had exchanged its fire 
for a look of conscious guilt, by nomeans 
its habitual expression, but which cor- 


8, nei- responded well with a convulsive 
) rouse twitching in the muscles of his mouth. 
itants, Barlow’s pride was less, and his tem- 
rength per more elastic. He had no such sen- 
stance sitive regard to propriety of character 
hority in the presence of inferiors, as that 
there- which tormented Lesslie. But while in 


these respects they differed, he resem- 


er on; bled him in this, that he seldom gave 
iority, expression to his sentiments, and never 
suavi- publicly engaged in argument. He 


seemed to take delight in gaining the 
hearts of his acquaintances by habitual 
assent to every thing they thought, de- 
sired, or proposed; possessing in this 
facility of acquiescence, a veil for his 
own concealment, no less secure, and 
far more manageable, than the reserve 
of his companion. To be caught in 
palpable debate, and that with Lesslie 
as his adversary, gave him, therefore, 
some disturbance, I saw his vexation 
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in the knitting of his brow, and some- 
thing very similar to shame in the fall 
of his countenance and the biting of 
his lips. . 

Both, however, had recovered in a 
moment their usual self command.— 
The men, who had so unseasonably 
joined us, were old acquaintances, but 
friends to none of us—such as Lesslie 
always treated with distant courtesy ; 
Barlow, with that specious cordiality 
which seems to tell every thing, while 
it lets out nothing—and I, with bare 
good manners. 

‘* Were you at —— church this morn- 
ing?” Our affirmative was soon dis- 
posed of. ; 

“A very full house, Mr. Lesslie,” 
was answered by an inarticulate sound, 
which might have served with equal 
convenience for assent or contradiction, 
together with a look, which seemed to: 
say, ‘I saw no great multitude, I’m 
sure.’ 

“A fine sermon, Barlow, don’t you 
think so?” ‘This was treading on dan- 
gerous ground ; and it was with unmin- 
gled astonishment, that I heard the an- 
swer, ** Fine—very fine, indeed.” . I 
looked to see expression in his face ; but 
no embarrassment was visible. Another 
now began to push the subject further. 

“ There were some very fine figures 
inthe sermon. That, for instance, about 
the elm and the vine. That was mas- 
terly.”” * 

Now this identical part of the dis- 
course had just been tgrn in pieces be- 
tween Lesslie and Baflow—the former 
applauding its liveliness and truth, and 
the latter denouncing it as strained and 
artificial. What, then, was my sur- 
prise, on hearing him answer, like an 
echo, “ Masterly indeéd—lI never heard 
a finer illustration.” 

“Rather far fetched, however,” said 
the first speaker, 

“Yes,” said Barlow, “somewhat far 
fetched, it must be owned.” 

“ But very striking,” quoth the other. 
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“Oh yes, very striking, certainly,” 
said my accommodating friend. I look- 
ed at Lesslie, who seemed to be on 
thorns—scarcely able to restrain him- 
self, and yet unwilling to take part in 
the discourse. ‘‘ Now,’ thought I, “he 
will tax poor Barlow with his tergiver- 
sation.” I was much mistaken. After 
visibly repressing his anxiety to speak, 
his forbearance appeared on the verge 
of giving way, when one of the new- 
comers turned to him with a sweeping 
question. 

“Well, Lesslie, what was your opi- 
nion of the sermon ?”’ 

“I thought it very good,” said he, 
bringing out the very good, with that 
peculiar intonation, by the use of which 
we make it mean contemptible, or any 
thing, and sanctioning this interpreta- 
tion, by the curling of his lip and the 
elevation of his eye-brows. 

“ Very good! is that all you can say 
about it? Was it not logical and clear?” 

“ By no means transparent.” “And 
lively—and polished—and refined?” 
“Refined to death.” ‘* And edifying, 
and orthodox ?” “Humph !”’ said Less- 
lie. “And ingenious and learned?” 
Lesslie turned up his nose. “In short,” 
said the catechist, “acknowledge, at 
once, that it was the finest sermon you 
ever heard.” ‘‘ No, Sir,” said Less- 
lie, with marked and deliberate em- 
phasis, “it was not the finest sermon I 
ever heard.” This was evidently a 
parting blow: for though, in the literal 
import of the terms, the assertion was, 
no doubt, true, manner of its utter- 
ance produced an additional and false 
impression, that he looked upon the 
sermon as a total failure, and an object 
of profound contempt. 

** And is it possible,” thought I, as 
I refiected on this scene, “that men 
thus gifted and accomplished can be 
guilty of perversity so inexplicable and 
absurd, the one resolving to seem 
pleased with every thing, and the other 
tobe satisfied with nothing. Itis scarcely 
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credible, yet such was the sober truth ; 
Lesslie, by the habit of perpetual dis- 
sent, had almost lost the power of ac- 
quiescence ; and Barlow, from the pli- 
ancy of disposition which nature gave 
him, and custom had confirmed, had 
been rendered, as it seemed, unable to 
say no. The effects of these opposite 
peculiarities were equally great, though 
widely different. The fastidiousness 
of I.esslie made him, to mere acquaint. 
ances, repulsive ; while Barlow’s faci- 


| licy of temper soon won him the affec- 


tion of all who knew him. But with the 
dislike which many harboured against 
the former, resfect was largely min 
gled ; and into the love which the lat- 
ter inspired, contempt was often uncon- 
sciously infused. Among the many 
whom Lesslie’s hauteur or nicety of 
fended, there were few who doubted 
the extent of his acquiremefts, and 
none who questioned his energy of mind. 
In Barlow, on the contrary, his closest 
intimates alone discovered intellectual 
strength. The rest, while they loved 
him for his amiable qualities, felt com- 
passion for his fancied want of mind, 
In the very complacency of his aspect, 
they read the character of weakness, 
and construed all his acts of misjudged 
acquiescence, as unerring indications of 
his mental imbecility. 

In this they widely erred. Olinthus 
Barlow was endowed with some of na- 
ture’s choicest gifts. An understand- 
ing clear and comprehensive—an ima- 
gination fertile without extravagance 
a heart tender, but not effeminate. To 
these he added the noblest accomplish- 
ments of art. Yet not all these, though 
aided by the attractions of a manly form 
and captivating address, could com- 
mand the respect which his qualities 
deserved. A man who never contra 
dicts the sentiments of others, is never 
believed to have any of his own; and. 
loses that esteem which he would other 
wise exact, by excessive and dispro- 
portionate good-nature. I have related, 
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already, the catastrophe of Lesslie’s 
subsequent career. The story of Bar- 
low, may be given as a parallel. 

I remember well the delicious first 
of May, on which I received a letter by 
the favour of the United States mail, 
which I instantly recognized, by the 
seal and superscription, as a missive 
from my friend. It was, like all his 
acts of social intercourse, affectionate 
and gentle, but was also marked by a 
species and degree of animation which 
might have done the errand without 
any formal explanation. In short, it 
was an indirect citation to his nuptials, 
not as an event beyond all doubt, but 
one to which he was confidently look- 
ing forward. He informed me, that if 
I visited the place of his abode, between 
the two extremities of the approaching 
summer, I might have an opportunity 
towish him joy. I smiled, as I read ; 
for, as his confidential friend, I knew 
that he had five times yielded up his 
heart, and five times had it cruelly re- 
turned upon hishands, Unwilling, how- 
ever, to believe, that he was for ever 
to be unsuccessful, I prepared myself, 
with equal fortitude, to view without 
envy his felicity, or to sympathize as a 
brother in his disappointment. The 
calculation of these chances engrossed 
my thoughts, as I jolted in the solitude 








of a mail coach, on the rugged road te 
——. One moment, while I thought of 
Barlow’s personal attractions and ex- 
traordinary excellence, I dismissed with 
scorn, the apprehension of his failure : 
the next, when I recollected his former 
unsuccessful efforts, I trembled for his 
happiness, At last, with mingled sa- 
tisfaction and uneasiness, I saw the 
house where he resided, glancing among 
the elms and willows which environed 
it. Five minutes passed, and I had 
heard the whole of his sadstory. Shall 
Itell the truth? My fears were in the 
right. I was grieved, but not surprised. 
With all his brilliancy of genius and 
nobleness of spirit, he had so long been 
accustomed to lavish his tenderness on 
every object, that he could not, when 
he would, sufficiently concentrate it to 
meet the requisitions of a mistress, or 
match the affections of a wife. I saw 
from his looks, that his last attempt was 
over. In this conjecture I was right ; 
and there never, perhaps, was a phe- 
nomenon more curious and more full of 
moral instruction, than that which still 
presents itself, in the wonderful meta- 
morphosis of these my earliest friends. 
The fastidious Lesslie is the husband 
of Mrs. Shuckford, and the complaisant 
Barlow, a splenetic old bachelor. 
A. J. As 
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Not lit, like love, by flashing eyes, 
Nor fanned by sentimental sighs, 
It burns along the poet’s lyre— 
Friendship’s imperishable fire. 


Though brighter Love’s untoward ray, 
Its fuel soon consumes away; 
Lavish of all its burning store, 


Once quenched, ’tis lost for evermore. 
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But Friendship’s less obtrusive flame, 
Consuming slow, is still the same: 
That has the splendour, this the spell 
Of burning long unquenchable. 
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Tar long period of ignorance which 
followed the dissolution of the Roman 
Empire, was probably protracted in 
Europe, rather by the want of a com- 
mon language than by the distracted 
state ofthecountry. Bards singing the 
eharms of love or the pageantry of war, 
could often find leisure and security to 
exercise their art, but had no regular 
and fixed dialect in which to celebrate 
their patrons, or to express the concep- 
tions of fancy. It is therefore to the 
confusion and numberless varieties of 
languages that we ought, in a great 
measure, to attribute that long silence 
of the genius of man. 

The Latin language, transplanted in- 
to the countries conquered by the Ro- 
mans, soon ceased to be spoken with pu- 
rity, when those became the conquests 
of other nationg; but became the origin 
of various dialects, while it received 
modifications from the languages of the 
victors. Thus the Portuguese, the 
Spanish, the Italjgn, and the French, 
were made distinct by the introduction 
of nouns, verbs, and articles, and the 
construction of the languages of the 
Goths, “Arabs, and the Franks. The 
nature of this sketch will not permit us 
to give a history of the dialects which 
gave origin to the French; it will be 
sufficient to say that the first which as- 
sumed a regular and fixed form was 
the Provengal. Sismondi fixes the pe- 
riod when it became so, between the 
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year 877 and 887. This dialect had 
an influence on the grammar and poe- 
try of the French, which, according to 
the same author, did not apparently as- 
sume the forms of a regular language 
till about forty years later. It is ne- 
cessary, therefore, that we should first 
cast a glance at that chivalrous period 
when the Zroudbadours filled Europe 
with the fame of their songs, and graced 
every court with their presence. 

For about five centuries preceding 
that period, no trace of literature was 
to be found. The Latin had ceased to be 
spoken, at least by the body of Euro- 
pean nations, when the Provengal, in 
consequence of the celebrity acquired 
by the Troubadours, seemed about tq 
become a permanently distinct lan- 
Those bards called Trouba- 
dours ( Trouveurs ) because they found 
or invented the poetry, and distinct from 
the Jougleurs who merely recited their 
songs, and performed tricks to amuse 
the people ; those poets, singing in @ 
melodious and sonorous language, which 
they had adorned with regular mea- 
sures and rhymes, began to celebrate 
their love and their deeds, in the pala- 
ces of the great and in the courts of 
kings. Their presence was courted by 
the greatest princes of Europe. Their 
art was held in the highest estimation; 
and it was not long before Kings them- 
selves made it their study, and strove 
to obtain genown as Troubadours. Itis 
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not the place to repeat here the well 
known stories of those chivalrous bards, 
who, for a time, obtained such an em- 
pire over beauty and valour, by uni- 
ting to the fascination of their notes, the 
character of the passionate lover, and 
that of the invincible warrior. The 
birth of French literature isthe sole ob- 
ject of this sketch. 

The language spoken by the Trou- 
badours was undoubtedly more melo- 
dious and rich than the French. It had 
accents which were substituted in their 
poetry for the quantity of the Latin me- 
tre. It seems that their poetry had 
chiefly the Iambic measure, found in 
most European languages, and of which 
the French only was entirely destitute, 
as well as of any regular poetic feet. 
The frequent intercourse with the Ar- 
abs established in Spain, tended great- 
ly to adorn the limited literature of the 
Provengal, and it is supposed by many 
that it was from them that the Trouba- 
dours received their rhymes. Other 
writers, however, give a Roman origin 
to that ornament of verse, as some bar- 
barous Latin songs, composed before 
that period, have been preserved which 
are terminated with rhymes ; but there 
is no reason why, at a time when quan- 
tity became unknown or unattended to, 
the want of so natural an addition to 
common songs, could not have been felt 
even without the example of other lan- 
guages. 

Inthe year 1083, King Alphonso VI. 
seconded by the famous Cid Rodrigo, 
attended by warriors from various parts 
of France, but particularly from Pro- 
vence, achieved the conquest of Tole- 
do, where a taste for the arts was im- 
bibed by those adventurers. From that 
year we may date the rise of the Pro- 
vengal poetry. Thus the Moors, whose 
language was generally spoken and es- 
teemed in Spain, may be said to be the 
fathers of modern literature ; for while 
the sciences were cultivated among 
them only, the arts, and poetry in par- 








ticular, were also studied and improved 
by them, while the rest of Europe was 
still involved in darkness and barbarity. 

The first crusade, which took place 
a few years after that event, had great 
influence on the short lived literature of 
the Troubadours. No cause could in- 
spire a greater degree of enthusiasm, 
than the bold design of rending from 
the infatuated followers of Mahomet, 
that holy land which saw the birth of 
their Religion, and where the sanctity 
of so many places revived the most im- 
pressive associations in the breast of 
the believing hero. The inspired cru- 
sader, animated by the parting glance 
of the object of his vows, and armed by 
the hand of beauty, was wont to solace 
his toils in the desert, with songs which 
nurtured the memory of his love, and 
celebrated the deeds which it had in- 
spired. Or if he had not himself cul- 
tivated the art of the Troubadours, he 
patronized a bard, and took delight in 
listening to his amorous chanzos or to 
the warlike sirventes, which represen- 
ted to his warm imagination, the myr- 
tle crown on earth, or the gloriou8 palm 
in heaven. 

Thus every thing tended to elevate 
the Provengal language to the highest 
rank. The encouragement of royalty 
and beauty, the novelty of an art en- 
twined and born with chivalry, when 
the people of Europe were fired with 
the most heroic designs, gave a sudden 
and extensive fame to the new litera- 
ture of the Troubadours. Harmony 
was the most distinguishing trait which 
characterized theimpoetry. The vari- 
ety of forms in their verses, in the ar- 
rangement of their rhymes, seemed al- 
most infinite. Their canzos or chan- 
zos, which signified verses designed ‘to 
be sung, were devoted to love only; as 
well as their sonnets, very different 
from the Italian pieces thus called, 
those being verses designed to be ac- 
companied with the music of instru- 
ments, But in their syrvantes or ra- 
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ther sirventes, they celebrated the toils 
and the glory of war, or exercised their 
satirical vein. A circumstance worthy 
of notice is, that at a time when priests 
had enthralled the small and the great, 
some of the most pungent satires of 
those bards were directed against the 
clergy. Of all their productions, those 
which would appear to be the most im- 
portant, as approaching nearer to dra- 
matic poetry, were the Zensons or dia- 
logues. These were spoken by two 
Troubadours who discussed questions 
of love or chivalry, and strove by their 
wit and poetic talent to outdo one ano- 
ther. Tensons were frequently exhi- 
bited before the great and the fair, and 
the conqueror was rewarded with a 
prize from the hands‘ of beauty. To 
these dialogues may be attributed the 
origin of the cours d’amour. In the 
same manner as the celebration of a 
tournament required three days, which 
were devoted to feats of valour, strength 
and activity, to the judgment passed 
by the appointed tribunal, and to the 
awarding of the crown to the victor: 
so the cour d’amour was formed of the 
youngest and fairest beauties, They 
appointed a tribunal, which, having 
heard the Tensons of the most renow- 
ned Troubadours, among whom some- 
times was the victor of the list, gravely 
discussed the merits of the poets, and 
having maturely formed their judgment, 
gave lastly their poetical decree. 

The Provengal language, adopted as 
Sismondi has remarked, by the sove- 
reigns of one half of Europe, Frederick 
Barbarossa, Richard the First, Alfonso 
II., Peter ILI., and Frederick III., king 
of Sicily, &c., that harmonious dialect, 
far more sonorous than the French, had 
a fixed and regular grammar, nume- 
rous inflections for its verbs, nouns ca- 
pable of being made masculine or fe- 
minine, and an infinite number of rich 
figurative expressions. In a word, no- 
thing seemed to be wanting to insure its 
diffusion, and immortality. But the re- 





sult proved otherwise. The duration 
of its celebrity was as short, as‘its rise 
had been dazzling and sudden. 

We may find harmony in the lines of 
the Troubadours, and a certain art in 
the intricate arrangement of their 
rhymes; we may find touching traits 
in their chanzos, and now and then a 
flash of genius or wit in their sirventes; 
we may be accidentally reminded of 
Virgil’s pastoral dialogues, in the sim- 
plicity of some lines in their Tensons; 
but it must be owned that a great bar- 
renness of ideas prevails in the pieces 
which we have of those self-taught 
bards. A gross ignorance appears 
throughout. No trace can be found in 
their verses of any knowledge of the 
Roman literature, or the slightest ac- 
quaintance with any subjects but those 
of love and war. No progress seems 
to have been made intheir art. Inthe 
most ancient pieces, we find the same 
harmony as in the last, as well asthe 
same want of knowledge without which 
no literature can long subsist. To 
that poverty of thought, we may in 
part attribute the neglect which sud- 
denly followed the favour too soon be- 
stowed upon them, There was another 
powerful cause to alienate from their 
poetry the taste of the public at large; 
it was the want of decency in their 
songs and in their morals, Some men 
or societies, or even a nation for a short 
period may take delight in immoral lays 
and immodest language; but the world 
never persisted long in that impurity of 
taste, and soon or late pays to virtue the 
tribute which it naturally and justly 
claims. 

The Troubadours, once the darlings 
of courts, the friends and companions of © 
the great, soon became obnoxious, and 
the objects of hatred, when the licence, 
taught in their chanzos, was by them- 
selves put in practice in the families of 
their patrons, and when their alluring 
art became the tool of their petra 
and perfidy. Their enmity against 
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the clergy was another cause of their 
destruction. Their just satires on the 
dissoluteness and crimes of the priests, 
raised against them the formidable in- 
dignation of men who possessed an un- 
disputed sway over the minds and con- 
sciences of the ignorant nations of Eu- 
rope. The war of the Albigenses was 
the signal of their ruin. Most of those 
debased troubadours sided with the op- 
pressed;'and extermination followed the 
daring design of reforming or opposing 
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| the vices of those who held in their 
, hands the earthly sword, and assumed 
| the anathema from above. A few sur- 
| vived their glory and power; but lived 
to lament in their dying notes, the short 
| lived splendour of their melodious art; 
| and before many years were elapsed, 
' Europe ceased to resound with their 
‘ fame, whilst the rest of the world for- 
got even their language and their lays. 
N. M. H. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Ir seems to be the fashion of the 
times, for a traveller to specify as the 
title of his book, the time during which 
he was abroad: and if we may be al- 
lowed to form an opinion upon so uncer- 
tain a matter, it would be, that the 
shorter the period of his absence, the 
greater is the weight of authority ob- 
tained for the writer’s assertions. In 
taking, as marks to guide us to a safe in- 
ference, the twenty-one days tour in 
these United States, by the gallant De 
Roos, flag lieutenant to the Lord High 
Admiral, and the ‘two hundred and nine 
days on the Continent’ of another tra- 
veller; and not omitting ‘ France dur- 
ing the one hundred days’ by Mr. Hob- 
house,—we are justified in believing 
that the six months in Russia, of Mr. 
Ancelot, is a happy medium, during 
which the writer runs no great risk of 
being too profound in his reflections on 
men and manners, or of tiring by minute 
description and overwrought correct- 
ness. We must not, however, confident- 
ly expect to escape a detailed account 
ofa city, for example, because the tra- 
veller tarried so short, a time within its 





walls. Bruce, on the strength of spend- 
ing a night, or a part of twenty-fout 
hours, in Alexandria, has given a finish- 
ed history of the city. 

M: Ancelot tells us that he chose for 
his journey to Russia, the epoch of the 
embassy: extraordinary sent by the 
French king to congratulate the Empe- 
ror Nicholas I., on his accession to the 
throne—not that our traveller was at- 
tached to the suit of the ambassador, 
but he availed himself of the company 
and countenance of his excellency, in 
order to witness, in addition to all the 
wonders of Moscow, the coronation of 
the new Czar, or 7sar as he should be 
called. We couid have wished that the 
author of the letters had omitted the 
customary apologetical preface, of their 
not having been originally intended to 
undergo the dangerous ordeal of publi- 
cation. He may be sincere in his decla- 
ration, and yet he will find very few of 
his readers inclined fully to credit him; 
which, to say the least of it, is an awk- 
ward thing, at the beginning of so long 
a journey as that from’ Paris to St. 








Petersburgh. We owe him, however, 
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our thanks, for the speed with which he 
traversed Germany, and his kindness in 
not inflicting on us, en fassant, a detail- 
ed history of the literature, arts and 
arms of thatcountry. Travellersare, 
in this respect, too often like reviewers, 
over fond of long introductions and epi- 
sodes, to the neglect of what had been 
set forth as the special object of their 
observations. Applying this hint to 
ourselves, let us at once transport the 
reader along with M. Ancelot to St. 
Petersburgh, even though in so doing, 
we omit noticing a passably long poem, 
which he wrote at Leipsic, on ‘‘ The 
Battle Field of Lutzen,” where the good 
star of Napoleon shed for the last 
time its waning light on him. 

The first inquiries of our traveller, 
were for a feofle in this factitious capi- 
tal of Russia, as he calls St. Peters- 
burgh, where his cyes at first lighted 
only on princes, palaces and barracks. 
He was told that he must not seek for 
Russians here, blended with and lost as 
they are ina crowd of Livonians, Li- 
thuanians, Estonians, Finlanders, and 
foreigners of all nations, who compose 
this colony of Peter the Great. The 
surprise of a stranger, who enters the 
city by land, is so much the greater, as 
the miserable wood cabins scattered 
along the road by which he approaches 
it, through a flat marshy soil, give no 
notice of the scene that awaits him. 
His suspicions are indeed somewhat ex- 
cited by the numerous light and hand- 
some country houses, which the prodi- 
gal luxury of the nobility has spread 
over its environs for a distance of ten or 
twelve miles, When in the precincts 
of the city, a display of unrivalled ar- 
chitectural splendour and magnificence, 
greets the eyes of the astonished travel- 
ler; streets of apparently interminable 
length, squares, quays along large ca- 
nals, which open into the Neva, all 
lined by a profusion of palaces and pub- 
lic edifices, seem to have sprung up, as 
if by enchantment, from a boggy soil, 





————— 
which, little more than’a century ago, 


seemed by its pestiferous exhalationsty . 
forbid the.approach of man. But what 


had been thus created by the will.of 
one despotic prince, may be 
another; and the transfer of the seatif 
government would, in a few years, 
destroy this majestic scaffolding,.and 
cast into comparative oblivion this ville 
improvisée, (to make use of a happy 
phrase of M. Ancelot, which we.ac- 
knowledge ourselves unable to. trans 
late;) or at most leave it a mere com- 
mercial town. cme 
One of the principal structures of 
St. Petersburgh, is the Fortress, erected 
by Peter I., but not entirely completed 
until the reign of Catharine II. in 1754, 
Of its military merits, its bastions and 
its gates, we shall not speak her. 
Within its limits are objects worthierof 
the traveller’s attention: such as theeca- 
thedral of St. Peter and St. . Paul, in 
which are deposited the bodies of the 
Russian sovereigns from Peter to Alex- 
ander. The Mint is also within the 
fortress. ‘The coining of money isac- 
complished by two steam engines, and 
may, on emergencies be carried toth 
extent of 300,000 ruble s 
day. The new Exchange, ; 
1811, is a very imposing edifice, pre- 
senting a doric colonnade, of whichten 
columns are on each front, and twelve 
on each side. The interior, .or great 
hall of meeting, is lighted from thetop. 
When speaking of the commerce of 
the city, and the uncommon efforts 
made by its founder to attract foreign 
vessels to its port, our author relatesan 
anecdote characteristic of this -prinee, 
whose love for maritime affairs was no 
exhibited merely in learning to build 
ships. As soon as he heard of thearrival 
in the Neva of the first Dutch: vessel 
which was in 1703, le hastened tomect 
her ina shallop. Disguised himself as 
a sailor, he directed the nobles whe 
were with him to assume the sameco* 
tume, and on reaching the vessel board 
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ed her, and acted as pilot from 
Cronstadt to St. Petersburgh. Here 
she was received by Prince Menzi- 
koff, governor of the city; and the as- 
tonished Dutch discovered, for the first 
time, in the person of their skilful pilot, 
the Tsar of all the Russias. The Ar- 
senal is a triple building, consisting of 
the’old and new arsenal, and the found- 
ty. Among the curiosities in this col- 
lection of arms, one of the most con- 
spicuous is a cannon, a sixty-eight poun- 
der, twenty-four feet long, and weigh- 
ing 17,435 pounds French,—cast in the 
reign of Ivan-Vassilievitch. But the 
chief interest which a sight of it is cal- 
. ulated to produce, proceeds from its 
history. On the capture of Elbins by 
Charles XII., on 3d December, 17083, 
it was transferred to Stockholm, to the 
great mortification of Peter, who could 
hot brook the thought of this trophy 
of victory remaining in his enemy’s 
hands. A foreigner, named Primm, 
with a zeal worthy of a nobler enter- 
prise, and a desire to please the Em- 
peror, determined on stealing their 
prize from the Swedes. After nume- 
rous risks and privations, he at length 
succeeded in obtaining possession of it; 
but was compelled, in order to conceal 
his theft, to saw the cannon in several 
pieces, in which state he shipped it to 
St. Petersburgh. Peter erected a bronze 
statue to the daring Primm, who disin- 
terestedly refused all other recompence. 
Here, suspended from the wall, is the 
enormous standard of the city,—on 
which heaven and hell are represented. 
No bad lesson is conveyed in its bigotry 
and intolerance. The Jews, Tartars, 
Turks and Poles, and, in fine, all the 
foreigners who were at that time de- 
signated under the name of Germans, 
are represented in hell;—while the 
Strelitz alone are made the occupants 
of Paradise. In the arsenal, which 
would seem to be also a kind of museum, 
they exhibit the carriage in which Pe- 


ter the Great made his journies over 


the vast provinces of his empire;—and 
which is so constructed as to mark the 
space of ground traversed in a day. _ 
The fashionable street of St. Peters- 
burgh is called Perspective Newske, ter- 
minated on one side by the immense 
pile of the Admiralty, and on the other 
by the convent of St. Alexander. In 
the enclosure of this latter, stand the 
Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, the Cha- 
pel of St. Alexander Newske, and the 
churches of the Annunciation and of “ 
St. Lazarus. These twolast may be call- 
ed the Pantheon, or Westminster Ab- 
bey of Russia. Saint Alexander first tri- 
ed the trade of war, and defeated, in 
1241, thecombined forces of the Swedes, 
Danes and Livonians, on the spot where 
the convent now stands. It may be 
compared to a vast square castle or ci- 
tadel, surrounded with a stone wall. 
The cathedral, built in 1790, after thede- 
signs of IM. Staroff, is in the Greek style 
of architecture, and is ornamented in its 
interior, with numerous fine paintings, 
among which are recognized some of 
the productions of Rubens, Vandyke, 
and Raphael Mengs. In the churches 
of the Annunciation, and of St. Lazarus, 
repose the ashes of many distinguished 
men. Here the visitor sees the simple 
monument erected to Souworoff ; and 
the inscription on the magnificent mau- 
soleum of the Narischkin family, ex- 
pressed in these terms:— Peter J. 
sprang from their loins. A column of 
white marble marks the spot where 
rests the body of the celebrated lyric 
poet of Russia, Lomonossoff. The most 
splendid church, in the perspective, is 
that of Kazan. In natural connexion 
with religious edifices, is the priest- 
hood of a country, of whom our author, 
in unison with other travellers, does 
not draw a very flattering picture, 
Removed, neither education nor 
greater sanctity of life, from the mass 


of the people, the clergy enjoy no con- * 
sideration. Even the few privileges. 





granted to them,’ are converted inte 
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eauses of moral debasement, and too 
often of contempt from the thinking 
portion of the community. Their houses 
are not subjected to the visits or per- 
. quisitions of the police: but in place 
of converting their homes into an asy- 
lum for the truly unfortunate and op- 
pressed, they are accused, and on 
evidence too strong to be rejected, of 
giving countenance to vice in some of 
her most hideous garbs. They live in, 
* not visit for the discharge of their pas- 
toral duties, houses of sin, the other in- 
mates of which receive the wages of 
infamy. The Russian noble, when 
visited by a village priest, does not ad- 
mit him into his presence, but gives 
orders for his servants to receive him 
at their table. Here the poor pastor, 
indulging in the prevailing vice of in- 
temperance, becomes too often the 
laughing stock of the slaves of the 
house, and increases the contempt first 
produced by the disdainful carriage of 
their master. Priests belonging to the 
secular clergy must be married, and if 
death removes the wife, they must 
promptly decide between the bonds of 
another hymen, and those of a convent. 
If they choose the former course, they 
are for ever to renounce their ecclesias- 
tical calling. Archbishops, bishops and 
the metropolitan clergy, are bound, in 
common with the priests of the monas- 


(Concluded in the next No.) J. 





.tic order, by a vow of perpetual celibacy, 


When a peasant meets a priest, he 
spits three times over his left shoulder, 
whether with a view of thwarting what 
he conceives to be an evil augury, orgs 
a mark of contempt, we are not clearly 
informed by our author. The Russian 
people are generally regarded, and with 
reason, as the most superstitious in the © 
world, and most addicted to a rigid ob- 
servance of all the outward 
ceremonies of religion. Awi 

of the lower or. peasant class never 
passes before a church without taking 
off his hat or cap, and making a dozen 
signs of the cross. We are not, of 
course, to imagine that this contributes 
in the least to the enforcement of the 
moral code. It is no uncommon thing, 
says M. Ancelot, to hear a person ina 
church thank St. Nicholas, for having 
afforded him an opportunity of robbing 
without being perceived, A Russian 
peasant had murdered a woman. and 
her daughter, in order to rob them 
with more effect; he was brought be 
fore the judge, who asked him if he@b- 
served the laws of religion, and didsnat 
eat meat during lent. The murderer 
was indignant at the. suspicion conveyed 
in these questions ; he made the signof 
the cross on his forehead, and expressed 
his wonder that the judge could. think 
him guilty of such omissions. wt 





MUSICAL ANECDOTE. 


Dr. Johnson’s ear, in respect to the 
power of appreciating musical sounds, 
was remarkably defective ; neverthe- 
less, he possessed a sense of propriety 
in harmonic composition, that gave"him 
an unconquerable distaste for all un- 
meaning flourish and rapidity of execu- 
tion. Being one night at a concert, 
where an elaborate and florid concerto 





on the violin was performed; after it 
was over, he addressed a sontlemaane 
sat near him, with the question—* Pr 

Sir, what does the fellow mean?” 
gentleman was somewhat. puzzled for 
an answer, and could only say =" Ite 
very difficult, Sir.” “ Difficult!” re- 
plied the learned auditor, “I wish to 
heaven it had been impossible.” ._ 
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We have inserted in the present 
number two Tales; as articles of this 
description appear to be generally de- 
sired. The first is by the author of 
The Ice Island, Saul’s Last Day, The 
Dying Bride, and other beautiful pro- 
ductions inserted in the preceding num- 
bers of this Magazine :—the other by a 
foreign writer, is a well told story, and 
will be read with much interest. 

The Editor of this work is gratified 
in finding that it has been received with 
general satisfaction not only in this city 
but throughout the Union. The fact 
that several Libraries and other Lite- 
erary Institutions in the United States, 
have placed the Philadelphia Monthly 
Magazine within the reach of many 
thousand readers, will, he hopes,’ in- 
duce those gentlemen to recommend it 
to the patronage of their respective cir- 
cles. 

The languageof eulogy has been so 
frequently and so lavishly employed 
in the present age, that discriminating 
praise, if bestowed on any book, any 
action, or any contrivance, in the pro- 
per degree, would be regarded, atleast 
by the persons concerned, as cold and 
unsatisfactory. ‘Two productions, con- 
hected with the arts of mechanism 
and design, have lately been offered 
to the public, which merit and should 
receive a notice—we mean the Ame- 
rican “Chess-Player” and Maelzel’s 
“Conflagration of Moscow.” 

The American Automaton is the joint 
production of Walker and Bennet, me- 
chanics, in Ithica, New York ; and was 
constructed in that Village. Neither of 
those persons had any other opportuni- 
ty of examining the contrivance of Mr. 


26 





Maelzel, than all possess who have 
been present at his exhibitions. Mr. 
M.’s Automaton is well known. We 
shall merely note the points of differ- 
ence between the two machines. ‘The 
box of the American Automaton is se- 
veral inches shorter than the other. 
The height and depth are somewhat 
less. There is apparently much more 
machinery in it than.in the German, and 
more of the interior is exhibited. The 
exhibitor of the former opens all the 
front doors; the drawer is brought out 
to its utmost extent; and the back door 
in the body of the figure is opened, and 
a light held behind it, so that the spec- 
tator, sitting in front, sees the whole 
machinery within it. The three back 
doors, the front doors and the drawer, 
are all open at the same time. 

No door is locked until every one has 
been opened. 

Judging from inspection, and the 
modesof exhibiting the respective appa- 
ratus, there appears to be a difference 
in the frincifles on which they have 
been constructed. With respect to 
the prevailing opinion of the governing 
power of the machine, viz. a human 
agent concealed within the case; we 
think it highly probable with regard 
to Maelzel’s, since there is ample 
room in it for a person of moderate 
stature. The American Automaton 
may be managed by the same agen- 
cy, but the probabilities, at least, 
that such. is the fact, are much di- 
minished by a fuller and more com- 
plete exhibition of the interior, If 
this be the case, great praise is due to 
the inventors of the American ma- 
chine, since the illusion is more per- 
fect, and of course the scrutiny of the 
spectators more completely baffled. 
The workmanship of the American ap- 
paratus is less elegant than that of the 
German; but the motion of the arm and 
hand of the former, is mechanically su- 
perior, as it approaches much nearer te 
the natural movements of those mem- 
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bers, If these advantageous peculiari- 

ties in the American machine, excite ad- 

miration, it is proper to add that they 

are in some measure counterbalanced 

by the surpassing skill manifested by 

the German in the management of the 
e. ee 


In “ The.Conflagration of Moscow,” 


a highly ingenious and beautiful speci- 


men of art, Mr. Maelzel has contrived 
to “unite the arts of design, mechanism 
and music, so as to produce, by a novel 
imitation of nature, an admirable fac- 
simile of the real scene.” The tolling 
of a bell announces the commencement 
of the spectacle, A fine view is then 
presented of the city of Moscow, from 
the farther extremity of which, flames 
are seen ascending, and increasing in 
volume and brilliancy. The illumina- 
tion of the sky, the moon shining be- 
tween the volumes of smoke, and the 
reflection of light on the surrounding 
objects, are extremely beautiful. As 
the flames increase, occasional explo- 
sions of gunpowder are heard, indica- 
ting the destruction of arsenals and 
other public buildings. In the fore- 
ground the inhabitants are seen retiring 
from the city ; and to the right, the 
French army advances with appropri- 
ate music. The painting, the machi- 
nery, the ingenious illusion produced 
by the appearance of an actual ascent 
of flame, all conspire to render it an 
extraordinary, as it certainly is an in- 
describable specimen of Art. 

Some articles intended for the pre- 
sent number have been deferred to the 
next. 

A letter for s. 8. ». at the publisher’s 
office. 





Literary Intelligence. 





In press, and will be published in a 
few days, by Carey, Lea, and Carey, 
“Tables of Comparative Etymology 
* and Analogous Formationsinthe Greek, 




































Latin, Spanish, Italian, French, English, 
and German languages: or the Student’s 
Manual of Languages: by John Lewis, 
The Greek by G. Long, the German 
by Dr. G. Blaettermann, hens 
Ancient and Modern Languages in 
University of Virginia.” 

This ‘publication is intendéd to 
litate the’study of many languages, by 
presenting to the eye, at the same tin 
what is common to them all. 


It is stated that Mr. Irving, who has 
been for some time past at Madrid, en- 
gaged in the preparation of a “ Life of — 
Columbus,” has now completed it. We 
are particularly pleased that the Bio- 
graphy of this illustrious Discoverer, 
which we sincerely wish and believe 
will prove a standard work, has been 
undertaken by an American gentleman 
of so much merit and repute as Mr, 
Irving. 
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The Life of John Ledyard, the Ame- 
rican Traveller, comprising Selections 
from his journals and correspondence, 
by Jared Sparks, is announced, 

The Red Rover is just published.» 

Just published by Ry H. Small, No.7 
165 Chesnut street, Selections from the 
Works of Mrs: Barbauld, with Extracts 
from Miss Aikin’s Memoir of tliat Lady. 
Arranged for the use of young persons. 
By Mrs. Hughs. 

White’s Selections. —A selection from 
Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary, in 
which all those words subject to an in- 
correct pronunciation are brought di- 
rectly to view; with original notes, de- 
signating those which are acknowledg- 
ed to be exceptions, by Lemuel G. 
White, Professor of Elocution., 


Nouveautes, Le Solitaire, Spectacles, 
Le Thaumatrope, Devidoires, Danses 
Nationales, Cachets en Sandal a 12 de- 
vises, do. do. $0 do., 3Pairede Lemaine + 
en citron, For sale at Wee Sienpocn' ¥: 
66 Chesnut street. 
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